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“St. Johns’ ear caught the sound of an advancing step.” 


See “Insufficiency.” 
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JNSUFFICIENCY | OR, jtow PHE was Mave Worthy, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY, 


” “TAURA LINWOOD,” 


‘‘DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLAYING WITH EDGE-TOOLS. 
“ But, alack! my hand is sworn, 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn.” 


Love's Labour Lost.—Act IV. ScENE 3. 





N two or three days Hugh 

St. Johns was much better, 
and could even limp about 
with one maltreated arm in 
a sling, and a strap by 
which, in addition toa stick, 
he supported the foot in 
walking. His condition cer- 
tainly allowed of his re- 
moval from Tappalinta, if 
he so willed it. His kind host 
and hostess protested; their 
pretty daughter pouted; 
Fairbairn, under the impression that nothing 
was to be gained by staying longer, encouraged 
him to make the effort; when Sir Hugh found 
himself suddenly taken worse, and could hardly 
bear, he averred, to put his foot to the ground; 
and so Fairbairn was obliged to submit. 

This relapse was a mystery even to the 
Jewish doctor, who tapped the aching joints 
here and there, and could find nothing very 
wrong; not even when the patient closed his eyes 
and wiped the moisture from his manly brow, as 
if he was in agonies. 

“There is evidently great muscular tenderness, 
as well as nervous irritation,” said the doctor. 
“Time and rest and exercise taken perseveringly, 
but gently every day, will set all to rights, but 
he must not be exposed to jolting over very 
rough roads, or any friction that would cause 
uneasiness.” 

Now, who could hope in Poland to journey 
over smooth roads! The doctor sent him 
lotions and plaisters and counter irritants, 
and St. Johns feéd him liberally, doing his 
best to render himself a desirable patient. So 
things went on, till they entered on the second 
octave of the feast, and Ben Ozziel congratulated 
himself that, with the relaxation of religious 
duties, he would have more time to devote to 
his English visitors. The accident, unlucky for 
them, was lucky for him, and he could not tel] 











them the heartfelt gratification it gave him to 
have an English gentleman beneath his roof. 

Ben Ozziel was of the highest type of Jewish 
character. Dignified, benevolent, upright and 
liberal-minded; the man who did not voluntarily 
give him respect must have been singularly 
deficient in the organ of veneration. 

Meanwhile, the flirtation between Ruth and 
St. Johns grew apace, to Fairbairn’s great 
uneasiness. He knew St. Johns’ weakness; he 
was sceptical of the condition of nerve and 
muscle, which threw him helpless on the Ben 
Ozziel’s hospitality; he did not know all the 
motives that actuated him; so he saw a Calypso 
in Ruth, who was binding to her island a man 
who ought to be in pursuit of a more serious 
object, and Fairbairn felt pained—how pained 
he was too timid to show; for St. Johns, good- 
natured and genial as he was on the surface, could 
be insolent, vulgarly insolent, upon occasion. 
Contradict or oppose him, rub against the grain, 
and he could snub after a fashion, which was only 
to be withstood and reciprocated by a man who 
possessed similar coarseness of fibre. Fairbairn, 
occasionally coming into collision with him, had 
felt his blood boil under the tingling sense of 
injustice and of insult. He had resented 
passionately, but nervously, and _ therefore 
inadequately; and, as the edges of the breach 
closed again, he had tried to silence the hard 
thoughts that arose of the friend who had dis- 
graced himself, in his eyes, by saying, ‘“ High- 
spirited and noble; but deficient in refinement of 
feeling and in judgment; poor fellow!” 

Strange that the sentiment of pity which was 
one of the links that held together this oddly 
contrasted pair, should be so often reversed! 
Strange, too, that the man whose mind could 
almost in a moment be jarred into the strangest 
inconsistencies and discords, should accuse the 
other of a want of judgment, but so it was. 
Fairbairn, when in possession of his true self 
had safe instincts and a good judgment. St. 
Johns, with all his dashing qualities and apparent 
superiority, was deficient in both. Now it 
seemed to Fairbairn a most ignoble thing that 
St. Johns, who could never think seriously of 
the little Ben Ozziel, should amuse himself at her 
expense, and bring pain into a houseRold where 
he was so hospitably entertained and trusted, 
being an Englishman. 

True, Ruth had laid herself open to this kind 
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of folly; but in Fairbairn’s eyes, Ruth was simply 
a light-headed, fatally precocious child, who 
wanted protection even from herself. His 
manner to her conveyed a sense of displeasure, 
for the lightness that was so evident to everyone 
but the fond parents, whom she found so easy to 
blind. Ruth, however, did not understand his 
gravity. 
She mentally concluded that he was a very 
“queer man—not at all amusing. She tried to 
propitiate him; occasionally shot malice at him 
from her dark eyes when she failed; and decided 
in her own vain little heart that he admired her 
and was piqued by her preference for St Johns, 


ad ae as * * * oe 


“Now what is the use of your talking such 
rubbish to me?” said Ruth, one evening, as she 
sat at an open window and talked over the sill to 
St. Johns, who was seated on a garden chair of 
twisted branches on the outside. “If I may 
give you a warning, Rabbi Joseph is at leisure 
now, and for want of objects the gifts that he 
shares with the ferrets are turned full upon me. 
He watches me at every turn, and if he can get 
me into trouble with my parents, won’t it be an 
occasion to him of holy joy! He is troubled 
with many misgivings about you; but he pays 
Mr. Fairbairn the compliment of his unqualified 
respect. Now, do be good and take a hint.” 

“The hint you are kind enough to give me is 
broad enough; but why should we forego the 
fun of teasing such a man?” 

“Tt would not be fun for me in the end: 
remember that I belong to a strict people, and 
don’t get me into scrapes.” 

“T have only too good reason to know that 
you belong toa strict people: but why do you 
accuse me of talking rubbish, when I speak the 
words of truth and sincerity? You are not kind: 
you positively show no respect to my feelings.” 

“Ah! but don’t you see how vain it all is ?— 
you an Englishman and a Christian, and I a 
child of Judah.” 

“ T am proud to say that I am an Englishman; 
but as regards religion, I cannot boast of being 
anything in particular.” 

“Then you are worse than a heathen!” she 
said. 

‘“‘Come now, Fraulein Ruth; there is a kind 
of freemasonry between youand me. That does 
not prejudice me much in your regard, I know.” 

She gave a little sigh. 

“T am not what [ ought to be, I must con- 
fess. Sometimes I am very sorry that I am not.” 

“You are as much what you ought to be as 
the lily in your garden, or the rose. But I 
know a little more about your people than you 
think; and I know that there are at this day 
fair daughters of Judah who are not afraid of 
foreign gentlemen.” 








“ Ah, yes ; and sometimes that gets them into 
trouble.” 

He looked significantly at her, and his face 
was full of—‘‘I could say something an I list.” 

Her curiosity was piqued, but she asked no 
questions; she sewed with eyes demurely bent 
upon her work. 

“ After all, it perhaps serves me right that 
you threaten to set Rabbi Joseph loose upon me, 
and call the expression of an admiration which 
I have not the art to conceal ‘rubbish,’ for, to 
tell you the truth, it was a lady brought me to 
Poland.” 

Ruth gave a little start of surprise, and the 
colour mounted to her face. 

“Then how very inconvenient it must be to 
you to be detained here,” she said, sarcastically. 
‘Still, it may be best for you not to run any 
risks. Have you far to go to see the lady ?” 

“That is what I much want to know, I have 
no idea where she is; I only know that she is in 
Poland.” 

“‘ But have you no means of finding out?” 

** No available ones.” 

** What a wild-goose errand! Are you still 
determined to find her ?” she said, with a fur- 
tive glance at him. 

“Ah! well, I ought to be”—(and he looked 
unutterable things)—‘ I ought to be,for fear she 
is in trouble.” 

** What kind of trouble ?” 

* I cannot tell you.” 

“Then why did you tell me anything? | 
did not ask you to.” 

“T thought that you might keep a secret; I 
thought that you were kind, and would like to 
help anyone who was in trouble to get out of it. 
I thought that you might help me.” 

** All this is very strange,” said Ruth, tapping 
the sill with her gold thimble, recklessly, and 
knowing not what other answer to make. 

And, indeed, it was very strange; for this 
English gentleman, who had been brought to 
her father’s house a wounded man, and had 
received much kindness from her in his privi- 
leged condition as an invalid, for him to presume 
upon it to get as much of her society as he 
possibly could—talk what she called ‘“ rubbish ” 
to her, and then coolly announce that he was in 
search of another lady, and expect her to come 
to his help! It was, indeed, most extraordinary. 
And she had really been listening to “ rubbish ”— 
flattering words that meant nothing ! 

Ruth had a sense—it might have been a salu- 
tary sense—of being fooled, and yet her instincts 
forbade her to let that be too apparent. Her 
eyeballs burned under the lids; but she tried to 
look unconcerned, for no doubt Sir Hugh was 
on the qui vive to see how she took his con- 
fession. 

“Well!” he said, at last, in a tone that 











sounded a little dry,and yet his eyes were full 
of a genial humour. 

“Tt is a hard task to propose to a young girl 
like me; perhaps my father could help you.” 

‘* He might decline, and it is a secret-—a secret 
that must not be so much as breathed where it 
could find its way into a third ear. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ruth. 

“ But because it is a secret you don’t approve?” 

“No; I daresay it is all right—‘All is fair in 
love and war.’ But I don’t see how! am to 
help you.” 

“It may be impossible, and it may be quite 
easy; but will you keep the secret if I tell it 
you ?” 

“On what ground must I keep it? 
asked, curiously. 

“Let Jewish faith be our pass-word; it will 
cement the trust.” 

She sighed. “On Ruth Ben Ozziel’s faith 
and on Jewish faith, then I will not betray 

ou!” 

“ That is enough.” 

“Then first you must tell me what is the 
lady’s name, and is she Pole, Russian, Austrian, 
or Sclav.” 

“She is a Jewess.” 

“A Jewess! Ah!” 

“ Do you know any Kenmanns ?” 

“German Jews ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Sir Hugh, I am frightened! ” 

“Do not be frightened; perfect faith, you 
know, on both sides.” 

“T heard something about them. I know 
there was a stir about a Kenmann who had 
become a Christian. Idon’t know much. It 
wasn’t thought right forme to know. I think 
my father sympathised with her, for he does not 
approve of persecution; but Rabbi Joseph said 
her uncle was the right man to deal with her, and 
he praised his uprightness and zeal for religion.” 

““Good gracious,” said St. Johns, “ why did I 
not ask you before! Oh, you little enchantress, 
you have kept me otherwise occupied. You 
have ‘ lured a good man from his duty.’ ” 

“Tf you talk any more rubbish, I will tell you 
nothing,” said Ruth, with a flashing eye and a 
heaving breast. “‘ Keep that sort of thing for the 
lady when you find her.” 

“Keep it for her! Why, Mr. Fairbairn would 
at once finish off the work those ruffians in 
the Government wood only half accomplished. 
Oh, how I have blundered! But don’t think 
hardly of me. It is his lady and not mine, that 
we came to Poland to seek.” 

“‘ His lady!” Ruth bent her head on the 
window-sill and gave way to a little hysterical 
laugh, for her pride had been severely wounded by 
the suspicion that she had been made a tool of. 
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“ Well, if you would help him—will you not 
help me?” 

“‘T would do my best for either of you,” she 
said, brightly, “ifa lady was in the question. 
You are equally welcome to anything I can do, 
I assure you; but I am very much afraid, that 
between us we can’t manage it, and that others 
will have to be taken into the counsel.” 

“Not taken into the counsel, but worked. 
There are chestnuts to get out of the fire.” 

“T see.” 

“Tell me all you know.” 

And he found when he questioned her, that 

she knew very little, and that that little was 
perplexing from its vagueness. She believed 
that in Poland there were many German Jews, 
Kenmanns, who were not distinctly related to 
each other; but she had heard something of a 
Jewish proselyte of that name, who had been 
commended for her reclamation to the care of a 
maternal uncle, who was a man of a very severe 
type of character. The affair had made some 
talk at the time, and yet it had been treated with 
such an air of mystery and profound secrecy 
that very little could certainly be known. Ruth 
had heard the name of the devout kinsman in 
question; but she had quite forgotten it. She 
believed that he lived in the country, in a 
solitary house, a long way removed from 
Teschewickska, and on the otherside of it. There 
he farmed some land, and his naturally acid 
temper was not improved by the annoyances to 
which he was subjected from enemies on all 
sides of him, and the oppressions of a haid 
Government. 

It was quite possible that Miriam Kenmann 
was dragging out a pitiful existence under his 
roof, but Ruth could not be sure. 

“ At all events, we must find our way thither 
when we get hold of the man’s name,” said 
St. Johns. 

“But if you do, you may be sure you will not 
see her; he will take good care of that.” 

“ What, then, is to be done?” 

“You must trade with him through another 
Jew, or perhaps through his servants, and get a 
note to her. But, oh, it will be difficult!” 

‘Not so very: if we lie in wait near, and she 
can but get away, we might have a disguise 
ready for her, and make off.” 

“Ah! but you don’t see half the difficulties. 
The very man to help you would be Wielicks 
Mutzig; but Mutzig, though-he will risk his 
neck and his reputation, and in an extreme case 
his money, will not risk his soul, and he would 
look on it as nothing less to aid and abet you in 
recovering a proselyte.” 

“ He need not know what we are about; we 
must deceive him as to our intentions, and yet, 

et him to do just what we want him.” 

‘‘ Make the fox believe that the scent lies in 
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the water, and not on the land,” said Ruth; “ it 
will be quite easy. Well, the difficulty I have 
explained to you, you will meet with in every Jew 
you take into your service. Try to make tools 
of the Poles, they will speak you fair and be 
very complimentary; but they cannot rise to their 
bait; they soon tire of a thing and are not to 
be trusted where energy is required. You may 
judge of the Poles by the waiters in the hotels.” 

At that moment St. Johns’ quick ear caught 
the sound of an advancing step in the shrubbery 
waik that skirted the garden. 

“ Enough for the present. I have given you 
something to think about,” he said, as he 
moved away. 

“ Yes, and I will do what I can,” said Ruth, 
as she bent her head over her needle, holding 
her work closely to her eyes, as if assiduous to 
complete it in the waning light. 

In a moment the shadow that had been flung by 
Sir Hugh St. Johns was flung by Rabbi Joseph. 
He counselled her to take better care of her eyes; 
but there was a sardonic smile about his lips, 
which spoke volumes to her, though she was not 
afraid that he had heard anything out of which 
he could make mischief. 

Next day the Ben Ozziel seemed a little less 
at ease than usual with his two visitors, and 
Frau Ben Ozziel kept her daughter closely to her 
household tasks. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
REVENGE IS SWEET. 


“L’adresse et l’artifice ont passé dans mon coeur, 
Qu’on a sous cet habit et d’esprit et de ruse.” 
REGNARD. 


Wuo can describe the emotions with which 
Fairbairn heard of his friend’s success in plough- 
ing, as he termed it, with that little heifer, Ruth 
Ben QOzziel. His excitement touched upon rap- 
ture; and St. Johns, knowing full well that 
certain unworthy suspicions of himself had been 
in his mind, could not help chuckling over him, 
and showing him that his justification was in the 
event. 

“ How much would it have served us, do you 
think, for me to have preserved the same distance 
with Friulien Ruth that you did?” 

“‘ My dear fellow, 1 have too much feeling for 
a diplomatist. I frankly admit my concern was 
for the girl; and even now I would say, don’t 
gild the horns and garland the neck of the little 
heifer you have ploughed with, or next thing 
you will sacrifice her.” 

“Bah! if there is any sacrifice, it will be of 
her own making. Ruth is too knowing a girl to 
construe a little fun into grave earnest. She 
believes in enjoying life within the fences that 








confine it; these are far too actual to her imagi 
nation for her even to dream of overleaping 
them.” 

“Tt is to be hoped so. I daresay you under- 
stand the young lady better than Ido. But 
what is to be the next move on the board?” 

“The next, I believe, must be made by Friiu- 
lein Ruth. She will try to fix ‘the local habi- 
tation’ and the name, of the greybeard that 
detains your captive, and then she will set her 
wits to work to give us some kind of a business 
introduction, and bring us upon the ground. 
But a great deal of bribery and corruption may 
be necessary, if you are to see Miss Kenmann 
and have speech of her; that she gave me clearly 
to understand.” 

“But money can fetch the servants?” said 
Fairbairn. 

“Tt would do if the transaction didn’t flavour 
of mortal sin. Why they should beso particular 
to save their souls, considering the kind of article 
they are blessed with, it beats me to know. They 
are right, perhaps, in thinking that their spirits 
can all be privileged to repose in Abraham’s 
bosom ; for a legion of them might find room 
enough and to spare in a nutshell.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t speak of God’s chosen 
people in this insulting manner,” said Fairbairn. 
** Remember what we have received from them, 
and what they have suffered at our hands. I 
admire their religious devotion. The study I 
have made of them at this house has given me 
an insight into their peculiar genius and the 
better side of their character. I believe—I 
always have believed—in the future of the race, 
and I do not care to defile my hands with mud- 
balls, that I may have wherewith to pelt them.” 

“Their grease has affinity with the mud,” 
said St. Johns, with such a comical expression, 
that remembering the troops of greasy Jews, who 
besieged every bureau and public gate in Wilna, 
Fairbairn could not suppress a smile. However, 
this was not the time for discussion. It was 
tantalising to him to have to remain still, to feel 
that his stolen treasure might be so near, and 
was yet so far. His judgment leaned to taking 
Solomon Ben Ozziel into the confidence and ask- 
ing his advice; but from this St. Johns earnestly 
dissuaded him. Had the most natural course of 
action been the wisest, Ruth would have taken 
it; but she must know her father best; and the 
Ben Ozziel, liberal-minded and enlightened as he 
was, might not be prepared to embroil himself 
with an entire community of his co-religionists; 
he might not care to be mixed up with what 
would look very much like a piece of domestic 
interference; and let the matter once be whispered 
in the household, it would, in all probability, get 
to the ears of Rabbi Joseph, and then there 
would be not only plot, but counter-plot. 

Fairbairn knew the force of this reasoning, 
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and consented to work by more cautious and less 
ingenuous methods. 

While Ruth was occupied beside her mother, 
the latter could not but notice how pre-occupied 
and absorbed she looked. The unwonted serious- 
ness made her a little uneasy; but Ruth was not, 
as she feared, unhappy. To be entrusted with a 
secret, and mixed up with a plot that had such a 
delicious air of romance and mystery, was enough 
to have brought gladness to the heart of any 
maiden whose aspirations knew their bounds. 
Ruth was very anxious to acquit herself well in 
the matter; anxious to please St. Johns, and to 
make a display of talent worthy of the occasion. 

So she thought, and thought, and schemed and 
planned, unsupported by any assistance outside 
of herself. She was afraid of being questioned, 
lest conflicting opinions should make her doubtful 
of the moves she meditated, and thus spoil all by 
throwing her into confusion. She had only 
opportunity on the next day for one whispered 
communication with St. Johns. “ Leave it all 
to me,” she said, “I begin to see daylight.” 

When St. Johns reported this to Fairbairn, 
Fairbairn at once saw noon. 

The name she wanted she had to get from her 
father, after all. She would have preferred to 
have got it in a roundabout manner, or to have 
laid a long train of gunpowder, that would bring 
it out of some secret cellar, but the way opened 
for her to come at it quite easily. 

The Ben Ozziel, looking at a phylactery-bag 
she was embroidering for one of her cousins— 
who was soon to be confirmed—while her mother 
was sewing beside her, and the old grandmother 
dozing in her chair, praised her skill and industry; 
bade her bea good girl, and not too ready to talk 
with strangers, especially gentlemen. 

Ruth understood; but she said, demurely and 
respectfully, “‘ Was there any harm, father?” 

“ Not positive harm, but it is not seemly for 
young girls to be too free and talkative, and that, 
my child, the gentlemen well know. You must 
not let fair words flatter you.” 

“Nor would I from one of my own country- 
men, but why should you mistrust me with 
foreigners? They cannot mistake me, for they 
know that I am not a proselyte.” 

“Oh, and. so that privileges you, in your 
opinion. I do not admit it, Ruth; ‘ Modesty is 
a quality that highly adorns a woman,’ and, as 
to not being a proselyte or recreant to your 
faith and your people; keep out of harm’s way.” 

“Father, what sbecame of that Miriam 
Kenmann, I once heard you and mother speak 
about ? Has she repented yet ?” 

“T think not. It would have been made 
public if she had.” 

‘“‘ Where is she, then ? ” 

“T have not heard of her lately. I should 
say with her uncle, Ezzechiele Sauerwein, who 
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lives somewhere near Teschewickska. I am 
afraid he will deal hardly with her, for he is a 
hard man; but she may not be living with him 
now. Ido not concern myself with the affairs 
of other people, above all with family scandals, 
and so I gave no ear to the reports going about 
at the time; nor did 1 suffer them to be repeated 
in the house, even among the servants. The 
terrible thing, of course, was that she was ex- 
communicated, cut off from the congregation of 
her people, and if she dies impenitent, she will 
tenant a nameless grave.” 

“ And yet, father, you are friendly with many 
Christians?” 

“Yes; but not with Christianised Jews ; 
although I would not oppress or persecute 
them.” 

“TI wonder what you would do with me if I 
was perverted,” she said, archly, looking into 
his face. 

“Nothing. I should break my heart. Grief 
would be my only testimony against you. But 
that cup is not in store for me, Ruth?” 

“No, father, indeed it isn’t,” she said, for she 
had meant nothing by the frank inquiry, and was 
touched by the affection for her expressed in his 
answer. 

Her next business now was to find out all 
she could about Ezzechiele Sauerwein, through 
Wielicks Mutzig, and to invent a pretext for 
bringing the Englishmen to the solitary house in 
which he dwelt. In aninconceivably short time 
her quick wit had taken in the whole situation, 
and planned accordingly. In addition to his 
farm, Sauerwein occasionally traded in horses. 
He had two shining black Russians in his stable 
now. St. Johns must be seized with a desire to 
inspect, and if approved of, purchase. Fairbairn’s 
name must never appear; but St. Johns’ must be 
made free use of. It would probably have no 
association for the uncle ; but if his niece acci- 
dentally heard it, and had heard it before from 
his friend, she would try to put herself into 
communication with him. Then, if there was 
disappointment, and the plot did not thicken, 
St. Johns, still an invalid, must be taken much 
worse, through having been jolted thither over 
the dreadful roads. He could not be refused the 
rites of hospitality. Fairbairn must, of course, 
remain with him under an assumed name; and 
then, if having the game in their own hands, 
they could not play it out to the end, Ruth 
could not help it; she had don¢ her best. She 
was in no haste, however, to expedite matters, 
and there were one or two things to wait for yet. 
Wielicks Mutzig must be ready to accompany the 
gentlemen and assist in the transaction; and Sir 
Hugh must really be fit for the journey. 

Alas, for 
“ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.”’ 
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Though Ruth Ben Ozziel had received a fright 
and an admonition from her father, she was 
in seen in close téte-a-téte with Sir Hugh. 
he opportunity for it had come, and she had 
not the moral courage to resist it. She lost 
time, too. Being anxious to tease him and keep 
him on the tenter-hooks of suspense and give 
the results of her planning and contriving piece- 
meal, she allowed the precious minutes to slip in 
the mere interchange of banter on her side and 
empty compliments on his. Again they were 
surprised; but this time it was by her mother 
and Mr. Fairbairn. The situation was an 
uncomfortable one, and Fairbairn was heartily 
ashamed of it. Ruth tried to look unconcerned 
and failed; and the Frau turning haughtily away 
from St. Johns, who, not to be cheated of his self- 
possession, advanced towards her, beckoned her 
daughter away in high dudgeon. 

Ruth was severely scolded for her lightness and 
want of maidenly reserve; and Fairbairn, seeing 
that his past- hints had taken no effect, treated 
his friend with a coolness that said more than 
words. The day after this occurred there was no 
mistaking the hauteur of the Ben;Ozziel. Clearly 
it was time for these Englishmen to be gone; he 
could no longer regard them with cordiality. 
Ruth, busy in the conservatory late in the after- 
noon, heard a few words that passed between 
Fairbairn and Sir Hugh, who, screened by the 
shrubs in the lower walk, were not aware of her 
presence; and their words made her heart stand 
still. 

‘See what you have done,” said Mr. Fair- 
bairn; “you have offended and grieved this 
noble Jew, who has trusted us for our English 
blood, and has loaded us with kindness. You 
have troubled his home, and it is well if you do 
not leave a keepsake of real pain of mind and 
discontent to his daughter. Thoughtless as she 
is, she is only a child to you; and whatever use 
it was in your mind to make of her, you ought 
not to have trifled with her feelings.” 

“It is confoundedly unfortunate,” said St. 
Johns, “though there is no need of uneasiness 
on the score of her feelings, nothing so serious 
having entered into her composition. And then 
you know, Fairbairn, that all’s fair in love and 
war; and if the intimacy only leads up to 
Miriam——” 

“Shall we do harm to the one for the sake of 
the other? And, St. Johns, though I know I 
am treading on dangerous ground, is every lady 
to have your ear? The thought of another 
ought ta keep you from levity. The language 
of your lips ought to go with the love of your 
heart—will do if you are a true man, and if the 
woman you love is to be made happy.” 

“Don’t preach like a Puritan to me, I can’t 
stand it; but we'll get out of here as quickly as 
we can. Only remember, that we must not let 








a little hastiness spoil our plans. We are, you 
know, just on the point of gaining the object 
that brought us here.” 

The two voices grew fainter; and in a short 
time Ruth could make her retreat to the house, 
and to her own little chamber unseen. What 
went on there it would need an inspiration from 
the tragic muse to describe. She was a child on 
whom the passions of an outraged womanhood 
had come in a moment with full power. Love, 
shame, wounded pride, and a rage of anger and 
of scorn, were all contending in her and making 
a tempest in her breast. 

“Oh, how foolish she had been! How weak 
and blind! She hated—hated—hated Hugh St. 
Johns. All her life-long she should hate him ; 
and then to tell her such a lie! He had seen— 
oh, horrors !—that she was shocked when he 
confessed he came to Poland in quest of a lady ; 
so he said the lady was Fairbairn’s, and the 
false lips lied. He had only been making a cat’s- 
paw of her, that he might find another girl who 
was of her nation; and then he would think no 
more of her, whom he had duped, than of a tool 
that having answered a purpose is done with. It 
was more than she could bear. 

* However, she must be calm. She would not 
risk meeting either of these treacherous guests 
of her father’s till she could pass them fair; but 
she would have her revenge, notwithstanding. It 
might hurt her to have it; it might recoil on 
herself ; it might steep her in a sin that she had 
been taught to abhor; but she would have it.” 

And so it came to pass on the day following, 
the two Englishmen left the friendly roof of the 
Ben Ozziels, leaving behind them presents and 
many compliments which were received with 
more politeness than friendliness; and taking 
with them courteously expressed good wishes, 
but very little real respect and confidence. 

This was a matter of indifference to the 
offender; but not so to his companion, who, 
as we have seen, was morbidly sensitive. He 
was suffering from an acute disappointment, 
too: for he had read a few lines slipped by 
Ruth Ben Ozziel into St. Johns’ hand, with 
a smile of tender regret. 

“T have made all inquiries, and I find that 
Miriam Kenmann has left her uncle’s, and has 
left Poland. Where she has gone to I do not 
know; it is thought to England. Nothing can 
certainly be known; perhaps she has run 
away.” 

St. Johns conveyed to the writer his town and 
country address. He had taken the precaution, 
also, to put them in an exquisite mother-of-pearl 
card-case, which he had given her; so that, if she 
learned further particulars, she was sure to write 
to him. Having not the slightest suspicion that 
he had offended her, he did not apprehend any 
treachery; but the avalanche of disappointment. 








fell so heavily on Fairbairn, that he feared it 
would bring upon him the awful brain-malady 
to which he was susceptible. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE TIDE IN HER AFFAIRS. 


‘Tn all her words and ways she seems 
Much older than she is in truth.” 
The Golden Legend. 


Lavy Downgs had said to her nephew that a girl 
was a solemn responsibility—referring to the 
guardianship of his protegée that she was about 
to take on herself; she had said also that she was 
a dangerous interest for a young man, and had 
adjured him to beware. 

However solemn the responsibility, Alfred 
imagined it to be sweet; and though he intended 
to obey his aunt’s counsels and behave with 
extreme caution, he had no idea of transferring 
all future responsibility to her, and never exer- 
cising any of the right which he fancied he had 
entrusted to him—of watching the development 
and aiding the progress of the little orphan whom 
chance had thrown in his way. The steps he 
had taken to secure her future good, and to 
rescue her from the hard lines on which she had 
fallen, had given him a delicious sense of power; 
and though his innate sense of the fitness of 
things forbade him openly to exercise it, he was 
not prepared to drop out of her regard as one 
who had no more voice nor vote in the disposal 
of her. 

Her tears, the prayers in her eyes, her tendril- 
like clasp of his arm, her child-like trust in him, 
had all bound him to her, as the champion of 
her desolated girlhood. All he had ever known 
of her—from the time when her enthusiasm cost 
her the sharp pang of disgrace that follows 
reproof, to this hour when he had withdrawn her 
from the tyranny of uncomprehending strangers, 
and placed her in the shadow of a noble lady to 
inhale the only atmosphere that she could thrive 
upon—was wrought into one exquisite appeal, 
and to that appeal how could he be insensible? 
If he could forget it, would he be justified in 
doing so? It must be good for those who receive 
much to have some one near them to whom they 
can give. 

He was at the age of romance, so he antici- 
pated great happiness in the future from seeing 
the docile pupil expand into the earnest student; 
the child, with her mixed air of rusticity and 
good breeding, into the graceful, well-cultivated 
girl, who would regard him with all the affec- 
tion that a ward feels for a tender guardian, 
and who would realise, more nearly than any 
one he knew, his ideal of opening womanhood. 
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He imagined himself conversing with her on 
books that he had from time to time lent her, 
receiving her artless confidences, correcting her 
impressions of life and of the world, and yet 
maintaining through all a dignity and areserve 
which should be a safeguard to her and also a 
restraint upon himself. 

After every long absence from Clievely what 
a difference he should see in her; and how, with 
her confiding nature, she would look for his 
return, and regret his departure. And in all this 
was to be no pain. The understanding between 
the two was to be perfect. The friendship was 
to begin and end just where he at present saw it 
begin and end, and it was always to beas serene 
as it was holy. 

Well might Lord Downes afford to smile at 
his aunt’s assertion, that a girl was a dangerous 
interest for a young man. Almost as ignorant 
of himself, and as incredulous of evil as his 
innocent ward, he built castles in the air, the 
presiding genii of which were himself and 
Esther, but which they were always to inhabit 
separately. When his thoughts remained at 
home, or his fancies were engaged in furnishing 
a home, he could only conjure up a very dim 
vision of the lady who presided over it. Annie 
Portal it might be; he was not quite sure. 

On her first introduction to her patroness, the 
little girl, solemnised by the strangeness of being 
dressed in the things she wore at church, was 
overawed. Refinement and appreciation of the 
beautiful was with her innate; but the narrow 
walls of her cottage had only, in imagination, 
expanded into stately halls. The change to a 
roomy farm-house, and again to a miserable 
little nursery at Chadbourn, fragrant with the 
aroma of the coffee which came up from the 
shop below, had not educated her for the quiet 
elegance of the apartment in which her ladyship 
received her. 

Then, gentle as were the lady’s tones, they 
fell upon her ear like the earnest of a considerate 
kindness which would never grow familiar; of 
a dignity before which she must order herself 
lowly and reverently; and she was afraid almost 
to use either her eyes or her limbs, lest she should 
be betrayed into some impropriety. Lady Downes 
took compassion on her nervousness. 

‘Lord Downes tells me that you have had 
a sorrowful time of it, since your father died. 
They set you to carry a big, cross baby about, 
didn’t they? It was too bad, but we must give 
the poor arms a rest.” 

Esther lifted to her a glance of timid surprise, 
and then the lady saw how beautiful her eyes 
were. 

“Will it be a nice change, waiting upon me?” 

“But I don’t know how,” she said, with the 
prettiest look of perplexity. 
‘Well, we won’t attack the whole question at 
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once. Every day will bring its work, and with 
it the way to do it. In the meantime, what do 
you like doing best?” 

“ Reading.” 

“ And what kind of reading pleases you the 
most?” 

“The books Lord Downes gave me.” 

“Lucid,” said my lady; while her nephew, 
watching the scene with one elbow on the 
mantel-piece, turned to the pier-glass and 
smiled into it. 

“You will go out in the carriage with me 
this morning. Do you think you shall like 
that?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am !” exclaimed Esther, with a 
brightening face. 

“My lady,” corrected Lord Downes. 

“We shall go all round Pemberton Hills, and 
down by Larksvale and back by Whortleburn.” 

“Tsn’t it too near dinner-time to do all that, 
ma’am—my lady?” inquired Esther; as if in 
the innocent conviction that to refresh her 
ladyship’s memory might be part of her daily 
duty. 

We shall not go till I have dined and you 
lunched. Mrs. Benson will take you to dinner 
with her in her room. Are you anxious to 
learn, Esther?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady; very.” 

“To learn what ?” 

“To learn to wait upon you. I don’t think 
I ever can.” 

“That is not what I was meaning, child. I 
meant learning lessons.” 

“T should like that the best, my lady; but 
Mrs. Byers told me the time was over for that.” 

“Very clever people make mistakes, Esther; 
so Mrs. Byers was, for once, in the wrong. 
What would you choose to learn? Who should 
you like to teach you?” 

Esther’s heart bounded with delight, till it 
was nearly up in her throat. 

“Please, my lady, I should like to learn 
Latin and Greek and music; and I should like 
Lord Downes to teach me,” 

Lord Downes must have felt flattered, for he 
blushed like a girl. 

“ Nonsense, child. Whatever kind of notions 
can you have got into your head! Lord Downes 
cannot spare time from his own lessons to hear 
yours; but you know Mr. Sugden, the school- 
master ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“T will get him to instruct you in the com- 
mon subjects you ought to be familiar with; 
and if you are diligent it may lead to 
something else. But you will have enough to 
do for the present without aspiring after music 
and the classics.” 

“The music, perhaps, we might manage,” 
interpolated Lord Downes, sotto voce. 


Lady Downes took no notice. 

« What are the classics, my lady?” inquired 
Esther, with intense curiosity. 

“Greek and Latin and a great deal that 
belongs to them.” 

Oh,” said the child, “I had heard of them; 
but I didn’t know what they were.” 

There was a touching submission in her 
tones. Like Lucifer, she had fallen from the 
seventh heaven with a bolt. Greek and Latin, 
music and Lord Downes—common subjects and 
Mr. Sugden ! 

“Why do you want to learn Greek and Latin, 
Esther ?” 

*“ Because all the learned people learn them, 
and Mrs. Hemans learned them, and Kirke 
White, and Miss Barratt. And papa said Greek 
poetry was the most beautiful of all.” 

“You are a very ambitious little girl, but 
now you can go to Pauline, who is waiting for 
you outside, and after luncheon I will see you 
again.” 

Esther made a slight, a very slight bow—it 
was slight from nervousness; she had not con- 
tracted the perpendicular dip of the rustic, but 
she had yet to be taught how to curtsey. In 
retiring, her eyes sought Lord Downes. She 
wondered he did not say good-bye to her, since 
he would be gone when she came back. The 
child-heart is exacting, and the pang of scant 
notice was already making itself felt in Esther’s. 

“Now, aunt, what do you think of her?” 
timidly inquired Lord Downes, after a long 
silence had followed on the closing of the door. 

** Tt is too soon for me to form an opinion, Alf.” 

“But does she not strike you as very inte- 
resting and pretty ?” 

“Yes, her beauty is of the interesting kind. 
Perhaps when she is grown up she will be more 
interesting than pretty. She is, as Shakespeare 
says, a good sign; and if her beauty and her 
brain go together, she will richly repay culture, 
as well as be, in a large measure, independent 
of it.” 

“T think there can be little doubt of that; 
even in these few minutes you have seen ‘ the 
reflection of her wit.’ Fancy any other child 
in the village asking to learn Greek and Latin, 
and music, and looking so painfully disconcerted 
when refused.” 

“No other child here has had the strange 
bringing up she has had. Solitude has not been 
good for her. Books have been her only com- 
panions, and they have fostered in her an 
ambition which it would not be wise at present 
to stimulate. I think, too, that the intellectual 
contrast she presented to her brother might 
unduly raise her in her father’s esteem; and that 
again might re-act painfully by making her 
think it was a grand thing to be learned, and 
she must try to learn at any cost.” 
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“T can answer for it, it was not so. If I 
could read thet child, she sometimes doubted 
her father; but she looked up to her brother. 
The duck does not take to the water because 
he sees other ducks take to it. He takes to it 
because it is his nature to do so; and books, 
thoughts, ideas are this child’s natural element. 
She does not know that she speaks in a strange 
tongue when she confesses her secret aspirations, 
and so she is not afraid to communicate them. 
I believe at this present moment ‘ waiting on 
you,’ seems the unattainable science, and to 
learn to decipher the Assyrian inscriptions would 
be as A BC to it.” 

“ Perhaps it is so. I shall soon find out; but 
I must have time and opportunities for ob- 
serving her before I decide whether she is bird 
or mouse.” 

“*T believe you know that she is bird, but it 
pleases you to affect doubt,” replied Lady Downes’ 
nephew. 

“‘Graceless youth, to cast reflections on my 
sincerity! Remember I’m your aunt.” 

Alfred shrugged his shoulders, and regretted 
that he was under a necessity that day to return 
home for luncheon. 


* * * * * 


Dinner with that important person, Mrs 
Benson, seemed to Esther a great deal more 
formidable than conversation with my lady, 
after she had once got used to the sound of her 
own voice in replying to her questions. She 
noticed that Pauline addressed her as Miss 
Esther, and she rather wondered at it. She 
was told that when she was at the Hall, she 
would have all her meals in the housekeeper’s 
room. She was dressed in what Mrs. Byers 
had instructed her to be very choice over, as it 
was her Sunday best; but before she went out 
with her lady in the carriage, Pauline had sewn 
a white crape tucker into her jacket, and had 
taken out the pointed crochet, which Esther had 
regarded with partial eyes as being her own 
handiwork. 

“If you will just loosen your frock [ will sew 
some into that also,” said Pauline; “my lady 
will always expect to see you nice; and your 
hair wants confining a little behind, when it 
gets over your face it looks disorderly.” 

Esther found that much greater changes than 
these had to be made in her wardrobe before she 
was considered comme il faut; and the style 
and finish imparted to her simple attire by the 
maid’s deft fingers could not be but agreeable to 
her; and yet she was nervous, imagining that to 
the servants she was the object of a very small 
kind of criticism; and so perhaps she was. 

What at first pleased her the most was her 
pretty little home at the lodge; a spotlessly clean 
well-appointed little chamber which she was to 
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have all to herself, and the freedom of a tiny 
parlour. The drapery of her bed and toilet 
table was in pink; virginia creeper climbed up 
to the windows, bookshelves and table and little 
chair had all been placed there for her especial 
accommodation; the tiny garden by which the 


lodge was surrounded was a picture. If her 
first cottage home had been as pretty as this, her 
papa would not have found it dull, was Esther’s 
thought, and the gates of Paradise seemed to 
open on her again. 

Oh, if Neill could see, dear Neill, he would be 
so glad; and he would feel how much better it 
was to have Lord Downes take care of her than 
Mrs. Byers ! 

Esther thought with triumph of the confusion 
Mrs. Byers and company would feel at the 
position she had been promoted to. She had 
never had anyone to triumph over before, and it 
was a new sensation. The couple who lived at 
the lodge were honest, homely, kindly people. 
The wife was charged to exercise a motherly 
oversight over Esther, the hours she was not at 
the Hall. She had not been there long before 
she gave it as her opinion that there never was 
such a good child. 

She never stayed out too long when she went 
for a walk, or gave any uneasiness; she always 
seemed to be minding her books, or trying to 
get on with her little tasks of sewing. You’d 
only to set her going for the day as you’d wind 
up a clock, and sure enough she kept to it 
without any looking after. The commendation 
was not beyond the mark, for Esther was 
naturally obedient. Order, method, and a 
prescribed routine were congenial to her, for 
with them she connected the repose so dear to 
her in her cottage home; but the variety intro- 
duced into her young life delivered her from its 
ennui. 

She was, beside, too devoid of self-confidence 
to care to act independently of others. It was 
not in her to launch out boldly and get into 
mischief, as children full of resources and of a 
spirited cast of character are apt to do. To 
have to exercise her wits, even in the simplest 
matters, threw her into a painful state of con- 
fusion; so that while she craved employment and 
was now even feverishly anxious for intellectual 
achievements, she did not burn to get away from 
authority. The teacher, the guide, the mentor, 
were as necessary to her in her imagination as 
they are to most young people in reality. 

The lodge in which she studied, sewed, and 
took her lessons was Liberty Hall, to Esther. 
The hall in which she sat beside her lady, defe- 
rentially silent, or reading and talking as she 
willed it, was a palace in comparison, but the 
atmosphere of it was a little oppressive to her. 

She had to learn to sew and mend laces with 
Pauline and to get laces up with the laundry-maid; 
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but she did not like it as well as doing sums 
for Mr. Sugden, or even learning the rules of 
syntax in Murray’s Grammar. Pauline was a 
little jealous of her, and anxious to ignore the 
claim Lady Downes had given her upon her 
respect, and Mrs. Benson seemed to sympathise 
with Pauline. Yet to them all she was Miss 
Esther, because “my lady” would have it so ; 
but it was edsy to pretend to discount her 
without dropping the prefix. Esther was sen- 
sitive; and every slight, and every unfriendly 
exhibition told on her. 

Her happiest hours at the Hall were those 
she spent with her lady. True, Lady Downes 
often criticised and corrected her, but then it 
was always done gently, sometimes playfully. 
The readings, too, were made by her kind 
patroness as educational as possible. She talked 
to her, told her of things she had seen in her 
travels, explained little difficulties, and ques- 
tioned her on the page she had laid by, almost 
as she might have done had Esther been her 
own young daughter. Deep down in her heart 
she often wished she had been. Deep down in 
her heart she would have liked well to adopt 
her ; but certain considerations forbade. The 
part she took in educating her gave her such 
pleasure as she had never anticipated. It was 
not that she was so fond of teaching; but the 
communion with this fresh young life refreshed 
her, as if she was re-baptised with the dews of her 
own youth, and the world was looking as new, 
knowledge as inviting as they did in the begin- 
ning — this wonderful beginning where the 
creature, like the Creator, calls all things good. 
It was almost a unique thing in her experience 
to see a child who could glow, and kindle, and 
tremble over a book as Esther did—whose voice, 
over a beautiful passage, broke down under the 
stress of emotion, and who, when her sense of 
humour was appealed to, responded with a 
demonstration not easy of control. 

Her companion in her morning-room, in her 
walks down the garden-alleys, and in many 
of her carriage drives, Lady Downes never 
wearied of her, but felt her more and more 
necessary to her as the days went on. 

“ She is a great deal of what Alfred used to be 
at her age,” she said to herself, one day. “Just 
as dreamy and as sympathetic. They havea great 
deal in common and have a little of the same 
cast of features. It is a pity, for it compels me 
to be so cautious. Unless Alfred early takes to 
himself a wife, Esther must be kept as much as 
possible in the background—he must see very 
little of her.” 

The reader will have apprehended before this 
that the course to which Lady Downes had 
committed herself might prove a happy and 
successful one, if she and her nephew were 
agreed as to the amount of interest he might 


show without transgressing the bounds she had 
prescribed for him. If she was disposed to be 
arbitrary and jealous ; if she chose to ignore 
the pleasure he must naturally feel. in showing 
solicitude and care for a little one who had 
already learned to look up to him and to be 
grateful, he would have reason to think that he 
paid a high price for Esther’s privileges. If, 
on the other hand, he presumed upon indul- 
gence and overstepped the limitations that 
duty, delicacy, and his promise alike marked 
out for him, Lady Downes might be forgiven 
if she regretted her compliance with his wishes. 

Alfred, however, was too high-minded and 
too grateful to her to cause her any needless 
anxiety; and she, of an easy temper, was not 
given to describing the way of the wind from 
the direction in which a feather might blow. 
Cause for present apprehensions, there was 
none; and for the future, its conditions may 
be so altered from those of the present that even 
the old fears will have given way to new ones. 
Still, for safety, Esther must be cherished in 
the shade. 

If Lord Downes could only have heard the 
gossip that followed his high-handed proceeding, 
in removing the orphan girl from the home that 
had been provided for her at Chadbourn, he 
would have realised, that, not in his aunt’s 
opinion only, but in the general opinion, a girl 
was a dangerous interest for him to have. 

The grocer and his wife declared that he 
ought to be served with a summons, riding 
about the country and coming between nurse- 
maids and their missuses, and taking off the 
former to other places without warning. But 
then a peer was sure to get the better of a 
grocer in a court of law, as was all made up 
of a judge who had been a lawyer, and of 
lawyers who knew how to get their hands 
safely into other people’s pockets, even if you 
lined them with fish-hooks. Besides, it was 
well to be forbearing for sake of the Byers’, or 
no one knew what ugly trick my lord might be 
serving them. 

Mrs. Byers, feeling personally aggrieved, of 
course worked her lord and master into a deep 
sense of injury, which, if his bark had not been 
worse than his bite, might have carried him 
to great lengths. He talked very largely, and 
threatened to bark furiously at Lord Downes; 
but, of course, nothing came of it. 

“What’s Lord Downes got to do, I should 
like to know, riding about and going into the 
houses of quiet, virtuous people, payers of taxes, 
supporters of royalty and the aristocracy, and 
taking babies out of the arms of young girls as 
are set to mind ’em, throwing whole households 
into confusion! It isn’t proper. Sooner his 
lordship goes back to his schoolmasters the 
better, if that’s going to be the carryings on. 
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Talk of every Englishman’s house being his 
castle, no one will have a right to clip his own 
_ goose where he is it appears.” 

To present a grievance in the plural is always 
advisable when one wants to emphasise it. Not 
all the popularity of the Downes’ served to 
neutralise the alarm and panic which spread 
among their Clievely tenantry while the nine- 
days’ wonder lasted. The report of it reached 
to circles where it was received with a smile ; 
but through the post, and through the medium 
of local papers, there came to the noble cham- 
pion of “ nursemaids put-upon ” caricatures of 
the modern Don Quixote, attenuated child’s- 
maids pluming their wings for upward flight, 
and colossal babies lolling about with a request 
for somebody to nurse them, while mothers, 
taking their hands out of dough, looked at the 
emancipated nursemaids in despair. 

One lampoon represented Lord Downes as 
addressing the House, which he had just entered, 
on the behoof of this oppressed class, and trying 
to introduce a Bill for their protection. The 
Bill provided that every applicant for a nurse- 
maid’s situation, if under age, should be sub- 
jected to a test by which the strength and 
length of her arms could be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. It was also to be made binding on 
employers that the baby should be weighed. 
The allotment of babies to their respective 
nurses was no longer to be capricious, but 
regulated by a scale which should proportion 
size to strength. The plan of this scale the 
noble lord begged to lay before the House, and 
so the laugh went round and nobody was any 
the worse for it. At any rate, Lord Downes 
was not. 


XXI. 


INFLUENCES OF NATURE. 


CHAPTER 


“T know that death must end my little day : 
Yet, when mine eyes the mazy heavens do scan, 
Wherein the stars revolving wind their way ! 
My feet are lifted from the earth they trod— 

I rise, and rest beyond the realm of man, 
Filled with the everlasting food of God.” 
PTOLEMY. 


Wuart incidents there are to note in this stage 
of our little heroine’s career, we must note with 
more method than we have pursued in our last 
chapter. 

Her first day at “The Fountains,”—for so the 
place was called, one of its chief attractions 
being an artificial reservoir or tank with a 
cluster of playing fountains in the midst, and 
a garden laid out in the Italian style around; 
serpents of box and yew entwining with each 
other and enclosing beds of flowers between their 
undulating curves,—gave her free intimations 
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both of the sorrows and the joys that should 
track her future course. 

“Turn which way we will,” says Thomas 4 
Kempis, “ we shall find the shadow of the holy 
cross.”” 

And so it is, however thoughtlessly, however 
expectantly, we may wi, ini the threshold of 


new homes, or even of bowers of pleasure into 
which we are invited, in the brightness of the 
firelight, or on the alluring greenness, may we 
still see the outline of the particular cross that 
awaits us. 

So when Esther retired from her first inter- 
view with her lady, stung with the scant notice 
of her dismissal taken by Lord Downes, she 
but experienced a pang which was to recur in 
many a future season of fancied indifference and 
slight—a pang which should gather force, and 
repeat itself in many a storm of pain, as chance 
threw her in his way, and times came of 
parting, and the anxiously expected meeting 
again. 

His reserve Esther did not understand. 
To her sensitiveness, his manner indicated dis- 
pleasure. She was perpetually asking herself 
what she had done, or how had she changed 
that he would not talk to her as he did in the 
little cottage at the end of Primrose Lane. 

“Won't you tell me why, Robin ? won’t you 
tell me why ?” was the burden of the poor 
little heart in its sore perplexity. When, once 
or twice, he gave her a long, earnest, kind look 
as compensation for much silence, the quick 
glad colour mounted to her face, her eyes 
sparkled, and her pleasure was so manifest that 
it made the dowager lady turn her head towards 
her nephew, almost with a look of inquiry in 
her face. 

So Alfred saw he must guard even that token; 
and, instead of the silent telegraph that might 
have gone safely from soul to soul, Esther got, 
now and then, a few kind words spoken from a 
height. Her proud nature felt the distance 
from which they were spoken, and forgot to be 
grateful for the kindness. She soon learned 
the little delicacies essential to her position as a 
child-companion ; delicacies which she must ob- 
serve if she would continue in the place assigned 
her with comfort either to herself or to her lady. 

If Lady Downes showed consideration and 
refinement of feeling in the initiation, Esther 
showed as much as could be expected of her 
years, in her readiness to take a hint and her 

fear of offending. A reproof or a rebuff was so 
deep a mortification to her, that she was careful 
how she incurred it. No matter how privileged 
she might be in the morning-room, alone with 
her lady, if a visitor entered, she at once retired, 
or if the sign was given her to stay, continued 
the work on which she was engaged in silence. 
She soon woke up to a consciousness of a differ- 
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ence in the manner in which she was treated by 
Lady Downes’ acquaintances—a consciousness 
that, as she grew older, threatened to be distress- 
ing. Some of them completely ignored her;—two 
very loud-voiced ladies, who had an assertive, 
authoritative bearing, favoured her with a long 
stare, that made her extremely uncomfortable, 
but took no further notice of her. The clergy- 
man, Mr. Wilson, always had a few kind words 


~ for her, and so had his quiet daughter. Mr. 


Wilson’s “dear child ” used to go to her heart ; 
and Miss Wilson brought her a little kitten, 
offspring of her old pet whom accident had 
taken to the vicarage when she, like Esther, 
lost her home, and could not be naturalised in 
any house where there was a dog. 

Bsther had often wondered what had become 
of her, and this little attention set her heart at 
rest. At present, her fondness for pets was 
reserved for Lady Downes’ beautiful Andalusian. 

As for Miss Downes, she seemed to be a great 
favourite with her aunt, but Esther always took 
the sign of dismissal as a great relief when she 
entered. Sometimes, however, it was not given. 
She had to go on winding the silks, or grounding 
the Berlin square that had been put into her 
hand. Now about Miss Downes there was some- 
thing so healthy, high-spirited, and buoyant, 
that the nerves of an ordinary child would not 
have vibrated painfully to the sound of her voice 
and her ringing laugh; but the short imperious 
nod, the abrupt, “ Well, Esther!” gave Esther 
all the pain of a designed humiliation, and 
prenepe the humiliation was designed. Miss 

ownes could not forget that Alfred had made 
quite a fool of himself over that absurd child; 
and the laugh to which his Don Quixotism had 
subjected him, had appeared to her only natural. 
She was sorry that he had earned it. That was 
all. So ready as was her smile, it was not to be 
expected that she would smile very sweetly on 
Esther Lovell. 

She remonstrated with her aunt for being “so 
ready to take the little monkey up,” till her 
aunt re-assured her by telling her that it was 
because she saw it was the truest wisdom. 

Lady Downes perceived that with all Esther’s 
enthusiasm and facility for being keenly interested 
she entertained a profound indifference for all 
persons and things that lay outside the range of 
her own tastes and predilections. If she ob- 
served them it was from afar. Her ignorance 
was as startling as much of the knowledge of 
which she had become irregularly possessed. 
Her father had taught her to regard her homel 
surroundings as unfortunate, and sasidiolal 
and altogether unworthy of her; while the com- 
parative affluence of the farmers who had 
profited by honourable toil was spoken of dis- 
paragingly as vulgar wealth; themselves were 
plain uneducated folk with whom the well-born 


and refined could not possibly feel any sympathy; 
and the girls in the village, however well be- 
haved, were not suitable for companions for her. 
Accordingly Esther repelled their advances; for 
it was her disposition to yield an entire obedience, 
and not feeling at all drawn to them, she was 
under no temptation to do otherwise. 

Enervated by the solitude in which she grew, 
new associations shocked and hurt her. Every 
one appeared to her so rough that she shrank 
from familiar contact. Polly Byers was only a 
girl with a very shrill voice, and a disturbing 
suddenness of movement. Lady Downes saw 
plainly that if these peculiarities were not 
interfered with and her repulsions and antipa- 
thies kept in check, Esther would grow up an 
object of dislike to the very people whom it 
would be her lot to move amongst; and, keen as 
her sympathies were, they would not be bestowed 
where they could be most useful. No child of 
the aristocracy was, she said, more naturally 
exclusive, fastidious and aspiring. These traits 
might be an inheritance; but she had no doubt 
imbibed a great deal of foolish pride from her 
father, which unless it was conquered must blind 
her to her duty to her neighbour and render 
her discontented with that station in life to 
which it had pleased God to call her, so soon as 
she understood its dependence and its social 
inferiority. 

“Do you know who lives in that house 
she inquired one day, pointing from her carriage 
window to a little farmstead that stood facing 
the wood, surrounded by its own gardens and 
orchards. 

“No, my lady, I don’t.” 

“Astonishing! You must have passed it 
many times. Did you never wonder who lived 
there, or take the trouble to ask anyone who 
could tell you ?” 

“ No, my lady.” 

“You are sadlyideficient in feminine curiosity, 
Esther. There is a very nice, well-conducted 
family living there of the name of Dobson. 
The eldest daughter was married a year ago, and 
I sent her her wedding dress because they have 
always supplied us with butter’and curds, and 
have given us the best advice about the manage- 
ment of our poultry. Miss Dobson married a 
tradesman in Preston of the name of Wyatt, so 
we shall not often see her here now, I expect. 
Her mother tells me that her health is not so 
good as it was; and I am sorry to hear that, for 
she was a very blooming looking girl. The dress 
I sent her was a very pretty plum-coloured silk 
which would be useful to her for years to come.” 

“She would like that, my lady, to go to 

ies in.” 

“ She liked it to be married in, Esther. Some 
day, little miss, I may have the pleasure of 
giving you one for the like purpose.” 
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“Oh, my lady, I shall be in Australia when 
I’m grown up, with Neill, and if Neill lets me 
get married, I should want to be in white 
muslin.” 

“Oh, I see, with veil and orange-blossoms.” 

“ Orange blossoms wouldn’t matter; Neill says 
we shall have a garden, and there are sure to 
be some white flowers in it.” 

‘Oh, well, Esther, it appears I have not sug- 
gested a new train of thought! But to come 
back to the family at the Springfields. Mr. 
Dobson’s father and Mrs. Dobson’s mother are 
still living, and live with them. Such sweet 
old people! Idon’t know anything in white 
more lovely than the old gentleman’s hair.” 

“Oh, now I believe I have often seen it,” 
said Esther, suddenly clapping her hands. “I 
have noticed it in church. Doesn’t he get as 
near the clergyman as he can, and sit through 
the sermon with his hand up to his ear ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And his forehead, my lady, is so broad, and 
it is such a pretty pink—just like the inside of a 
shell—and his hands are so nicely shaped, and 
the nails are like a lady’s, they are like filberts.” 

‘And you noticed all this, Esther, but never 
cared to ask who he was. And if sometime you 
had missed him from church for a long time 
you would not have inquired whether he was 
dead or alive?” 

‘‘T don’t know, my lady; but I should have 
thought about him; I do think about people a 
great deal, I am sure.” 

“That old gentleman, though a farmer, 
can turn wood and carve it very nicely. He 
was entirely self-taught, and he did me some 
egg-cups. Have you noticed a very pale boy that 
is to be seen in the village and at church occa- 
sionally, and who goes about on crutches? ” 

“Oh, yes, my lady; he has such a sad face, 
and such large, heavy lids to his eyes, with 
long lashes. He looks as if he had something 
in him, but was, oh, so very weak, and so 
patient.” 

“Well, what is his name? Where does he 
live? And how comes he to be an invalid?” 

Esther blushed scarlet. 

“My lady, I don’t know him, and no one ever 
told me. But I’ve thought about him a great 
deal,” she said, apologetically; “and felt very, 
very sorry for him.” 

“ Look out of the window at the right. You 
see the smoke curling there from a house among 
the trees; in half a minute we shall see the house. 
That is where the boy, Frank Newsham, lives. 
He was hurt four years ago through the over- 
turning of a cart-load of hay, he being perched 
upon the top. He has suffered fearfully, and is 
now getting better very slowly, but it does not 
seem likely that he will ever be a strong man. 
His father was a very quick-tempered, passionate 
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man, but this child’s affliction, and the sweetness 
and patience he has manifested under it have 
done much to soften him. The eldest son, who 
was going wrong, as it is called, and taking to 
drink, turned over a new leaf when he saw the 
blow that had come upon his parents ; and so, 
you see, the poor mother has been made to feel 
that evil has worked out some good for her. 
There is a little daughter about your age, who 
is a great comfort to poor Frank, and finding 
Frank had a love for music, Lord Downes got 
him a flute—bought it out of his own money 
when he was a boy—and taught him to play, 
that he might have something to beguile the 
time with.” 

“What is the little girl’s name, my lady?” 
inquired Esther. 

“They call her Rosie, but whether she is 
Rosella, or Rosina, or Rosabella, I am sure I do 
not know. She isa very plain little girl, having 
had small-pox when she was six years old ; but 
she has a good heart, and it is well for Frank 
that he has such a sister.” 

“Ts he very fond of her? 
fond of me.” 

“Yes; that sweet boy will be fond of anyone 
who is good and kind to him.” 

Conversations like this were frequent, and as 
my lady often entered into details much less 
interesting and noteworthy of the villagers’ 
femilies on the farmsteads that so prettily dotted 
the country, Esther wondered that, not being of 
her order,she should care so much about them. No 
amount of benevolence to the poor would have 
surprised her. She had large ideas of what was 
required of those set in high places in that 
respect, but real interest and sympathy apart 
therefrom was new to her. She wondered what 
her father would have thought of Lady Downes: 
being so full of the cdéncerns of people beneath 
her. It was not possible for Esther to feel the 
same interest, unless there was some salient 
point of humour, or poetry, or pathos for 
curiosity to obtain a footing on. 

The way Lady Downes would talk to her 
about the family history of some of her servants, 
their aversions and predilections, troubles, joys 
and sorrows, was also a wonder to her. She 
knew that a favoured servant, full of resources, 
and possessed of as much wit as a court fool, was: 
necessary to a good story or play; but apart from 
that, she had a deep-rooted conviction that all 
service was formal, mechanical and submissive, 
and all authority, distant, dignified and un- ~ 
sympathetic. That men and women should 
figure only as automatic in the regard of those 
who employed them, did not seem to her wrong, 
because of the source from which she had 
derived it; and strange was it that her ideas 
were to be revolutionised—not by any democratic 
influence—but by the counter teaching of one 
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so set apart from common contact with human 
nature on the low level as she imagined Lady 
Downes to be. Of course, with a child’s lack of 
penetration she jumped to the conclusion that 
er ladyship did not feel herself much above 
other people, and that she thought one person as 
te as another, and rank a mere accident. 
any older people than Esther might have 
thought so, and yet they would have thought 
wrong; for let aristocratic right and privileges 
be threatened, or its exclusiveness invaded by 
some wealthy or beautiful interloper, Lady 
Downes was found to stand by her order as 
tenaciously as the haughtiest of her sisters. 
Whatever pride there was in her own heart, 
though, she felt she had a right to it—a right 
to the sentiment, though she had an utter con- 
tempt for the manifestation. With her protégée, 
however, it was different. She felt it a bounden 
duty to discountenance a trait, which, to one in 
her humble position, must be highly injurious. 

Esther was not of a nature to cherish resent- 
ment; any wrong done to her she was more apt 
to attribute to misfortune, than to malevolence; 
but had it been otherwise Lady Downes would 
have still made it her care to see that she con- 
ciliated the Byers, and did not commit her to the 
position of a champion in Mrs. Byers’ estima- 
tion. She liked to feel she was on good terms 
with the tenantry, and, of course, she had 
nothing to do with their quarrels. 

So Esther had not been many days domesti- 
cated with her when she said to her:— 

“ Have you been to see your friends at the 
Farm yet, Esther ?” 

“ No, my lady.” 

“And why not ?” 

“T didn’t like!” 

““T can’t wonder at that; yet they will con- 
clude you are bad friends if you stay away. I 
think you must go this afternoon.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Esther; ‘ but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“T don’t know what to say.” 

“T will contrive a little errand for you, and 
then there will be no difficulty whatever, Esther. 
You may ask cook, too, for something to 
take to the children; and then if Mrs. Byers 
asks you to stay tea, as is very likely, do so; 
but take care to be back at the Lodge by seven 
o'clock.” 

With a heart palpitating as if she were going 
to be executed, Esther dressed herself to the best 
advantage, and went on the little errand that 
had been devised for her, carrying a basket of 
cakes as « peace-offering. Slower and slower 
grew her steps as she neared the house. It was 
not given her to sustain herself against the 
opinion of others. In the presence of those who 
accused her, however wrongfully, she felt like a 
eriminal; and deep as her sense of injury might 


be, it could be in a moment transferred from 
herself as defendant to the plaintiff. 

As she went up the farmyard, some of the 
children playing on the threshing-floor of an 
empty barn caught sight of her. 

“Oh, my!” said Pollie Byers, “there’s Esther 
Lovell dressed like a lady, with a black scarf 
crossed, and with sandals to her shoes. Let’s 
cut our sticks! The hat she has on is called a 
‘Jenny Lind.’” 

A loud laugh followed this announcement. 
Esther summoned courage to turn her head and 
smile at the children; but they hid their faces 
behind the flapping half door of the barn, as if 
they were too shy to be looked at. 

he large house-dog looked suspiciously at 
her, and prepared to bark; then changed his 
mind, and walked around her, snuffing in 
friendly recognition of an old acquaintance. 
Esther patted his head, and talked to him as 
long as she could conveniently, in the hope of 
preparing Mrs. Byers for her intrusion on her, 
and making it less difficult. At last she went 
desperately up to the open door, and asked the 
servant-maid, who greeted her with a broad 
smile, if Mrs. Byers was inside. 

“Go your ways into the sitting-room,” said 
the bee “and you'll find her.” 

Esther did what she was ordered, and as soon 
as she found herself in the same room with her 
discarded patroness, accounted for her presence 
there, by delivering the errand which had been 
invented for her with breathless rapidity. 

“Do stop and take your breath !”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Byers, compassionately. “ Surely, you’re 
not in such a violent hurry now-a-days. I[ 
- 5¥ you’ve time to sit down after your long 
walk.” 

So Esther sat down at one end of the hearth- 
rug, and was scanned by Mrs. Byers, who sat at 
the other, from top to toe. 

The child was dressed as simply as need be, 
but the refinement and grace that had been 
communicated to her appearance was not lost 
on Mrs. Byers. “They’re bent on lifting her 
out of her place,” thought she, “ and then, after 
a while, they’ll drop her; and the girl will be so 
spoiled, she’ll not know what to do with herself.” 

An amiable desire to snub her, and to show 
that she was not deceived by appearances, imme- 
diately took possession of the pretty woman ; 
but Esther, while conscious of the slight sarcasm 
of her manner, thought her wonderfully kind, 
all things considered. Her colour ceased to 
come and go, her pulse regained its evenness, as 
she found that seeing her was not such a dread- 
ful thing, after all. 

* You'll be well suited where you are, Esther,” 
said Mrs. Byers, with a soft air of tantalisation, 
“as there’s no baaby to mind.” 

Esther did not like it, but she said, cheerfully, 
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“Oh! I love some babies. Howis Bennie? 
I'd like to have him for a little bit now, if you 
please.” 

“T couldn’t think of it, Esther; he’s getting 
heavy. He might make your arms ache. He 
often makes Pollie’s. But then it doesn’t matter: 
Pollie knows she hasn’t a fortune, and she’ll have 
to work, though not in service, thank God! 
She’ll tire herself, and then begin again for her 
own, as her mother has done before her.” 

Esther sat silent with a burning cheek, and 
her tormentor continued,— 

“T hope that you’re growing stronger in your 
new place, Esther. It’s too soon to be sure yet; 
but where there’s so many of you, of course the 
work’ll fall light on some.”’ 

Her new place, and grouped with the servants! 
Esther became painfully anxious to assert her 
superior dignity. 

“T am kept very busy every day ?” she said, 
presently. ‘I have plenty given me to do. 
Lady Downes would not like to see me idle.” 

“Very busy! I should think she has to 
make work for you. Well, what is it you do, 
child ?” 

“T read to Lady Downes, and when I wait on 
her, I do fancy-work beside her, and I have to 
do it very nicely. Then I help to get the 
flowers and arrange them, and | am learning 
to mend laces and do them up, and a good many 
things beside. In the afternoon I sometimes 
go out in the carriage with her, and then I have 
my lessons to learn for Mr. Sugden, who is 
coming to teach me two evenings in the week, 
and on his half-holidays.” 

Mrs. Byers drew her breath; but she recovered 
herself, and said, gaily : ‘“‘ Learning lessons for 
Mr. Sugden! That’ll just suit Esther; because, 
when one is learning lessons, one can sit with 
one’s hands before one doing nothing.” 

Esther had her intuitions on some things, and 
said, with spirit,— 

“Used you to like learning lessons, Mrs. 
Byers ?” 

“Used 1? No, that didn’t suit my tempera- 
ment. I’d too much energy; I liked to do things 
that you could see after you’d done them. 
Poring over a book is all very well if there’s 
nothing wants doing, but it’s very little satis- 
faction if there is.” 

Mrs. Byers having now discharged her venom, 
and feeling emotions of gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity, proceeded metaphorically to smoke the 
pipe of peace. Pollie was out minding the 
children in the barn; she had been kept from 
school for the purpose, but she would want to 
see Esther; Esther must stay to tea, and now 


baby would be waking up from his afternoon 
nap. Mrs. Byers believed she heard him cry. 
Yes, there he was; and she was soon mounting 
the stairs, while Esther slowly divested herself of 
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her out-door things, the “ wa wa” of this infant 
being like music in her ears; while the cry of 
his relative in Chadbourn had almost driven 
her to distraction. She looked with some satis- 
faction at the white crape frilling with which 
her dress was finished off, pulling it out carefully 
during Mrs. Byers’ absence. It was so nice to 
let people who looked down on her see the 
respect in which she was held; but the advent of 
baby introduced a better class of emotions, and 
as Mrs. Byers did not keep to her threat of not 
permitting her to hold him, she was soon 
burying her lips in his soft cheek, and exciting 
him to shrieks of laughter, as pretended mice 
ran over his neck and knees. Between Esther 
and baby Byers, there had always been a good 
understanding, and baby’s behaviour showed 
this evening that he was not aware of any 
hostilities, and if there were any, he was not 
disposed to participate in them. 

The children when they came in were shy, 
and so was Esther; but the cakes she had brought 
were put on the tea table, and Mrs. Byers kept 
the ball of talk rolling on in her most en- 
gaging manner. Suddenly a voice was heard 
in the house-place into which the door of the 
sitting room opened, a voice which drove all the 
colour from Esther’s face, and made her wish 
that earthquakes visited Yorkshire, and that one 
would open beneath her feet. Hearing it, Mrs. 
Byers abruptly vacated her post and rushed 
ecstatically into the kitchen. 

“‘ My dearest Sarah, what brings you here ?” 

“ Don't you wonder that I can leave my six? 
I'll just tell you how it came about. “Master 
saw that I was completely flayed and dragged, 
and that I shouldn’t be able to keep on my legs 
much longer; so what must he do but get in 
Widow Bracebridge to mind the house and 
children, and order me to pack up straight, for 
a dog-cart was going to the ‘George’ with a 
place in it for me, and after I’d had Saturday 
and Sunday here, I should be driven back on 
Monday with Mortimer.” (What an ugly way 
she has of always mentioning her legs, thought 
Esther.) ‘ He was that determined that there 
was no help for it, but I shall never have an 
easy mind.” 

“Oh, but you must, sister, or else it’s little 
good resting ’l] do you if you keep on worriting.” 

“Tt’s my temperament. There are women 
who can leave their houses and husbands and 
children quite easy to gad about the country; 
but that sort was never born or bred in our family, 
thank God. How’s your four, Nellie? Oh, 
I see, you’re all at tea. Famous trencher—boys 
and girls aren’t they, I'll be glad of a cupo’ 
tea, too; and a slice of fried ham with an egg 
after the long ride would be delicious.”’ 

Mrs. Byers ordered it, and then the ladies 
adjourned to the sitting-room, where the three 
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children craned their necks; and as well as they 
could for bread and butter, welcomed their aunt 
with kisses and expressions of pleasure. Mrs. 
Lawson took no notice of Esther at first; then 
she looked at her as if she could hardly believe 
the evidence of her senses, after which, she 
averted her head and said severely : 

“ There’s a little girl here as I didn’t expect to 

. see. I wonder, sister, after her bad behaviour 
to me and to my six, and worst of all to the 
darling baaby, you’d hev her sitting here at 
your tea table as large as life. It’s not right to 
countenance such goings on,‘and I wonder at 
you, for I allus thought you knew what conduct 
was. I wouldn’t bemean myself to say anything 
to her after I’d washed my hands of her; but to 
you I’d say : a girl as isn't good enough for my 
children to associate with oughtn’t to be good 
enough for yours.” 

“T don’t care—I associate with Lady Downes,” 
exclaimed Esther, drawing herself up, and 
looking as if that remark must annihilate. 

* Associate with Lady Downes, hear her! 
If that isn’t rich! She means she carries her 
lap-dog about, and is maade of a little bit like 
lap-dog, herself. After awhile they’ll show her 
she’s neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor even good red 
herrin.’ That’s the way with quality. Oh, my 
lady, you’re very stuck up with your tucks, and 
your sash and crape ituckers; but the meanest 
servant in the plaace ’ll have the advantage of 
you in the long run.” 

“Come, come, sister, Esther was never strong 
enough for nurse’s work; it was a mistake 

utting her to it; let bygones be bygones,” for 

rs. Byers felt it impolitic to inflict on Esther 
any grievance, which she could repeat to Lady 
Downes. ‘“ When you children are finished, you 
can go out and play. Pollie must show Esther 
the bantams father brought home last night, 
and the guinea fowls, and the little white calf. 
Then you'll have your own tea quiet, sister, 
and we can have our own talk.” The appearance 
of a ruddy slice of ham, and a golden egg with 
the aroma rising therefrom, had as soothing an 
effect on Mrs. Lawson as David’s harp had on 
Saul. 

She could not discuss it satisfactorily while 
she discussed the trials she had had with 
Esther; so she waived the subject for a more 
convenient season; and Esther found it con- 
venient shortly to return home. Next day 
Lady Downes heard from her of the unfortunate 
contretemps, though she took care to omit her 
arrogant retort. The lady was highly amused, 
while she pitied her agitation. “Iam afraid, 
little one, you are ill-starred. How unluckily 
your visit was timed, to be sure!” 

We are telling our story in most irregular 

fashion, to go back in it, for this little episode; 
henceforth we cannot afford to mark too 





specially how the weeks went over Esther 

vell’s head. Her duties are sufficiently 
indicated; but even for a child—especially for a 
very earnest one—there are two lives, the outer 
and the inner; and whoever would have watched 
Esther very closely, would have seen her small 
face often pressed to the latticed panes of her 
little chamber, while she gave up to the luxury 
of thoughts for which she could not account, and 
feelings which she could not define. The nature 
that lay around her in green moor-crowned 
slopes, tapping boughs, whispering leaves, and 
dancing flowers drew near to her earnest gaze; 
and whether it was swimming in morning light, 
or veiled in the grey mist of the purple evening, 
it filled her heart. 

It soothed her, and yet awakened restless 
aspirations, she knew not for what. The night 
side of nature, with its starry splendours, and 
aisles of milky light crossing the blue darkness, 
also threw over her a mighty spell; it awed her 
with the thoughts of God, of a soul that 
could not die, and must take its flight up 
to Him, or wander in eternal night. It 
awakened in her thoughts she could not bear, 
albeit she courted them. Thus she loved to sit 
and think, with no one to disturb her thoughts, 
so the long spells of solitude seemed essential 
to her happiness. She was in great danger of 
becoming a dreamer; and yet, her dreams were 
not all idle ones. Many of them were sacred 
to her father’s memory, and to Neill’s; for amid 
all her advantages, the sense of bereavement, of 
separation and loss, so dimly realised at first, 
pressed more and more upon her. 

Her heart dwelt lovingly upon the past that 
she had shared with them, and for that partner- 
ship, thought it good. All their sorrows, and her 
father’s suffering, came back to her, until he 
almost appeared to her a martyr, and she 
wondered she had not seen it all before. 

Every Sunday afternoon found her at the 
grave, which she kept bright with flowers. At 
first her visits to it cost her the acutest emotion 
and sense of desolation; but it came to her in 
time to visit it calmly, as others do their graves. 

Then Neill—she tried to follow him, with his 
separated life, and to realise its joys and sorrows. 
It was hard work, for there could not be much 
communication, and to Esther, it seemed as if 
they never, never could meet again. As for 
Lord Downes, her thoughts of him were not as 
contented as they were in the cottage. It seemed 
as if he had given her everything; books, tutor, 
friends, home, but had taken himself from her, 
well satisfied that she wanted nothing. Her 
cheeks burned, her heart ached with the brevity 
of his farewell, when he went to college. 
Of course he would never think of her, and it 
was very hard. She did want him so—to notice 
her sometimes, to talk to her as he used to do, 
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and to think of her a little bit. She imagined 
him always sitting up at night in his college 
room, with the light from the lamp falling on a 
face, pale with hard study, and his student- 
gown falling around him in long and flowing 
lines. That was Esther’s idea of student life, 
and she thought that all students were very vale, 
and very thoughtful and very learned ; but that 
sometimes, their wit and genius overflowed in 
such frolics as she had heard her father speak of. 

Ah, well! little Esther, romantic maiden, 
thou wert not forgotten. Pictures of thee came 
up before the mental eye, wont to frame pictures, 
memories of what thou hast been, speculations 
as to what thou mayest be, and pure, holy 
wishes for thy young life and for thy future, 
are thine even beneath the classic shades of the 
Cambridge University. To one heart, at least, 
thy being is an interesting fact, and it is never 
a long forgotten one. Silence is not a bad nurse 
for some emotions, though she seems a cold one 
and does not inspire much confidence. 


* * ” * % 


One day, as Mr. Sugden was walking in the 
lanes, with his brows bent over an equation—for 
he did not limit his studies to the subjects 
required for the young ideas around him ; his 
mental processes were interrupted by the sound 
of carriage wheels. Lady Downes would soon 
have been whirled past him in a cloud of dust ; 
but seeing him, she pulled the check-string of 
the carriage, and signed to the pedestrian that 
she wanted to speak to him. Mr. Sugden 
nervously took off his hat and approached 
the window with extreme reluctance. Lady 
Downes was alone in the carriage, but he 
was a very diffident man, and stood much in 
awe of the ladies. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sugden. You are taking 
a country walk, I see. How very dusty it is.” 

“Yes, my lady; but when it isn’t dusty it’s 
muddy, so one hasn’t much to choose from.” 

“About your pupil, Mr. Sugden. Does she 
prepare her lessons well? Is she giving you 
satisfaction?” 
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‘Satisfaction, my lady! She’s like a free- 
going horse; there’s no holding herin. Softly! 
softly! but she will be at it, like a racer.” 

“[ thought so. I suppose you do not find it 
so difficult to hold in a7 your pupils? ” 

To see the expression of Mr. Sugden’s face ! 

“Oh, my lady, if you only knew the wear and 
tear of a schoolmaster’s life, if he wants to get 
the children a bit forward, you’d understand 
that it must be a great treat to teach an Esther 
Lovell. It’s the first treat of the kind I ever 
had, and though being a poor man, I wouldn’t 
affect to be above appreciating the money, my 
lady, it’s worth more to me even than that.” 

The feeling expressed by his words was so 
genuine that Lady Downes was a little touched 
by it. 

“I’m very glad to hear it, Mr. Sugden.”’ 

“T’'d do anything to help her on, I would, 
indeed, my lady, if from this time I had to do it 
all gratis. [t’s very uncommon to find a female 
with such a mind,” he added, reflectively 
stroking his chin. ‘It’s very uncommon ; but 
things do happen out of the common order of 
things sometimes.” 

The extremely quizzical expression of Lady 
Downes’ face so disconcerted him when he 
caught it that he was brought to a full stop. 

“ Whatever you do, don’t tell her so, Mr. 
Sugden. I don’t want her spoiling by flattery. 
Females, you know, are proverbially vain.” 
Lifting a basket with some grapes from the 
carriage-seat, she said, ‘‘ Be so kind as to take 
this home to your wife, from me, Mr. Sugden,” 
and Mr. Sugden accepted them with a grateful 
bow. 

- * * y . 


“T met Mr. Sugden, yesterday,” said Lady 
Downes to Esther; “and | asked him about you. 
He said you were getting on very well on the 
whole, and he thinks you take pains. Of course, 
if we do that it matters not how stupid we are, 
we may learn.” 

The race-horse pricked its ears at this and 
struck out for a harder race than ever. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Witt or Gop.—Whenever I meet with 
the will of God, I feel that I meet with God ; 
whenever I respect and love the will of God, I 
feel that I respect and love God; whenever I 
unite with the will of God, I feel that I unite 
with God; so that, practically and religiously, 
although I am aware that a difference can be 
made philosophically, God and the will of God 
are to me the same. He who is in perfect 
harmony with the will of God, is as much in 





harmony with God Himself as it is possible for 
any being to be. The very name of God fills 
me with joy.—Madame Guyon. 

CuRist took your nature, and came into your 
place, to justify you; He took ion of 
your heart, to sanctify you ; He advocates your 
cause before the Almighty God, the father, 
to comfort you; He reigns on the throne, 
to command you; He will come again to 
judge you. Atak ta 
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‘* Gather ye roses while you may; and while the sun shines make your hay. 





HO in youth is e’er content Oh! while life is in its spring, 
With the moments God has sent ? Let us teach our lips to sing E 
While the play-time of to-day Ere our voice has lost its ring : 
Fleets unsatisfied away ; While the roses blossom nigh, 
All our thought is of to-morrow— Let us pluck them, passing by, ; 
a “ Farewell labour—farewell sorrow, All too soon the roses die. 
i On that golden, glad to-morrow.” Whilst the heaven is blue above, 
| So ; Let us teach our hearts to love. 4 
q we dream, until at last, a 
Wake to find to-day is past— Lest that future find us dumb, 
Wake to find our play-time o’er ; Hearts all withered, senses numb ; 
q And the rosy hopes of yore Joy and hope, and spring-time fled, 
} Scattered by the stormy blast— And the past for ever dead. 
5 Wake to find the sky o’ercast, 
Which had been so blue before. HELEN SMETHAM. 


WHERE THE BLAEBERRIES GRow. 


‘* Will you go, lassie, go, to the braes of Balquither, 


Where the blaeberries grow mang the bonny Hieland heather? ” 
Scotch Ballad. 


sT'ITCHIN’, stitchin’, stitchin’! like the woman in the sang, 
= In my wee garret roomie, half the nicht and a’ day lang ; 
And while I wark, I’m thinkin’ of days a year ago,— 
Happy days amang the heather, where the blaeberries grow. 





Oh! the bonnie Hieland heather, that the first time I saw ! 
I was maist feart to tread it, it luiked sae rich and braw; 
Just like a big saft carpet, wi’ crimson flooers aglow, 

The bonnie, bonnie heather, where the blaeberries grow. 


Ob ! the bonny, bonny berries, sae bloomy and sae blue ! 

I thought it shame to eat them, as the country-folks do ; 

I plucked them wi’ their green leaves, where they hide sae douce and low, 
And wore them in my bosom, as the blaeberries grow. 





*T was there I walked wi’ Ronald, when the saft gloaming fell ; 
And he showed me wondrous sights, I wad ne’er nae seen mysel’,— 
Purple shadows on the mountains, distant peaks wi’ licht aglow ; 
Ay, and nobler things than these where the blaeberries grow. 


Life to me was just toilin’, eatin’, sleepin’, and nae more, 
(Save a bit o’ fun at e’enin’, when the day’s work was o’er ;) 
Higher aims might be for leddies, but for workin’ lassies—no 
But I learnt better yonder, where the blaeberries grow. 


A Cnt i eno 


Seein’ Ronald sae pure-hearted, God-fearin’, leal, and true, 

Gar’d me think, If thus puir lads can live, why not puir lasses, too ? 
Noo, I can strive for loftier things than I used to long ago, { 
Before I walked wi’ Ronald, where the blaeberries grow. 


I fancied that he luved me: I ken ’twas fancy noo, 

For he’s weddit to anither, if what I’ve heard be true; 

But I can ne’er forget him, wha helped and raised me so, 
All amang the Hieland heather, where the blaeberries grow. 
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WHERE THE BLAEBERRIES GROW. 


I think she’d no be angert that I name him in my prayer ; 
I hope she makes him happy, and a’ his gude thochts share ! 
Perhaps she’s watchin’ for him noo, luikin’ to the sunset glow, 
Frae the hoosie by the moss, where the blaeberries grow. 


Gin I was there again! Will that ever come to pass ? 

Hoots! ance in a lifetime’s eneuch for a workin’ lass : 

Wha can scarce earn her breid—wark’s sae scant, and pay sae low; 
Fine for me to think o’ winnin’, where the blaeberries grow ! 


But eh! I’m weary, weary o’ the muckle reekin toon, 

Whiles my wark draps frae my hands, and my heid spins roun’ and roun’; 
And I’m growin’ thinner daily, a’ the neighbours tell me so: 

I’d sune be weel up yonder, where the blaeberries grow! 


There’s ways to wealth and comfort whar a warkin’ lass may win ; 
But gin I dee in duin’t, I’ll haud * my garments clean: 

Better dee and gang to haiven, than sin to live below! 

Tis bonnier there than aiven where the blaeberries grow. 


Whiles I think I'll be there sune, for my heid feels sae licht, 
Like a ghaist wi’oot a bedy; and across my inner sicht, 
Whan I steek ¢t my weary ee’n, lovely visions come and go, 
Of the wild northern moorland, where the blaeberries grow. 


I see the merry burnie dancin’ doon its rocky stairs ; 

And I feel my hot cheek fanned by the caller f hillside airs ; 
And I hear—not the sweirin’ in the fousome || wynd below,— 
But the laverock’s blythe singin’, where the blaeberries grow. 


Then it changes, frae the bird’s lilt § abune the mountain sod, 
To the chantin’ of the angels, gangin’ up the stairs of God ; 

Will they soon come for me? Maksna!{ willing to stay or go,— 
I learnt that much up yonder, where the blaeberries grow. 


Wha’s that in the doorway? Ronald! And is your gude wife near ? 
What's that ye say? Ye have nane, bul ye’ve come to seek her here? 
Ronald, tell me I’m no dreamin’! And is it really so: 

That ye’ve redd a hame up for me, where the blaeberries grow. 


SoMERSET, 


|| Filthy. § Song. | No matter. 


* Keep. + Close. t Fresh. 
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JHE JIARLEYS OF BRAMPTON BRYAN fasTLe. 


SIR ROBERT 


BY REV. R, 


I. 


HE family history of the 
Harleys can be traced back 
toa remote period. Before 
the Norman Conquest, Sir 
John de Harley was lord 
of Harley Castle, in Shrop- 
shire; but whether the 
origin of the family was 
Roman, Saxon, or Norman, 

cannot be stated. The families of Bryan de 

Brampton and of the Harleys became united 

when Edward I. gave permission to Robert de 

Harley to marry his ward, Margaret, daughter 

of the deceased Bryan de Brampton. 

Sir Robert was born at Wigmore Castle, 
Herefordshire, some time in February, 1579. 
The incident which occasioned his birth at 
Wigmore Castle, and not at Brampton Castle, 
where his parents lived with Sir John Harley, 
is worth noting. 

Old Sir John was a zealous Romanist, and 
had a private chapel in his castle, where he 
prevailed on his son Thomas to attend a secret 
mass. ‘Thomas’s wife was a zealous Protestant, 
and, receiving information of her father-in-law’s 
proceedings, she went to the chapel door, and 
boldly asked that her husband might leave, 
threatening that, if her request was not complied 
with, she would acquaint the Queen Elizabeth. 
The doors were opened, and she prevailed with 
her husband to leave the paternal roof and 
reside in the castle at Wigmore. 

This strong-minded woman died while her 
son Robert was quite young, when he was com- 
mitted to the care of his uncle, Richard Harley, 
an accomplished scholar. At an early age he 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, under the tutor- 
ship of the Rev. Cadwallader Owen, and when he 
had taken his B.A., he removed to the Inner 
Temple. Here he remained until the accession 
of James I., associated with men of the first 
rank for intelligence and influence. At the age 
of twenty-four he was made a Knight of the Bath, 
and the next year (1604), Forester of Boringwood 
Chase, and custodian of the forest of Prestwood. 

His first wife and her one child died early ; 
his second wife was a sister of Lord Newport. 
They lost all their nine children, and then she 
departed ; and his third wife, who became the 
mother of seven children, and the grandmother 
of the first Earl of Oxford, died in middle life, 
some years before her husband. 





HARLEY, K.B. 
SHINDLER. 


Sir Robert was a man of mark, possessing 
large estates, considerable learning, great force 
of character, like his mother, and genuine piety. 
Before he entered fully into public life, he 
busied himself in the improvement of his 
estates and in rural pursuits; in improving the 
breeds of cattle, sheep and horses, and in other 
branches of agriculture, devoting himself also to 
matters connected with the religious, commer- 
cial and material welfare of his native county. 
He was twice elected for the Borough of Radnor, 
and once for Herefordshire, in the reign of 
James I., and sat for his native county in the 
Long Parliament, which commenced its existence 
3rd November, 1640, and was dissolved 16th 
March, 1660. 

The journals of the House of Commons bear 
plentiful testimony to the earnestness, diligence, 
and the incessant labours of Sir Robert at this 
time. Everything in the shape of an abuse— 
and there was no lack of them then—engaged 
his strenuous opposition. He was on the com- 
mittees which dealt with the tyranny of the 
Star Chamber and the High Commission Courts 
of Canterbury and York, and of the Court of the 
Council of the Marches of Wales. To him, with 
others, were referred the petitions of Leighton, 
Prynne, and Bastwick, and other sufferers under 
the iniquitous Star Chamber. 

He was busily engaged in organising the 
militia, and in providing means for carrying on 
the war of the Parliament against the misguided 
king, lending money and plate himself, and 
encouraging others to do the same. He was on 
the committee for the garrison of Gloucester, 
and the security of the Western Counties. 

He was Chairman of the committees for 
elections, for the Universities, for Emmanuel 
College, also of one of the sub-divisions of the 
Grand Committee for Religion. To him was 
entrusted the order to prohibit the wearing of 
the surplice in cathedral and other churches, 
and for the better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
He was an active member of the committee 
against the Book of Sports, superstitious images 
and pictures in churches, and other innovations; 
and we find his name associated with such as 
Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, Strode, and others, 
in the defence of religion and the extension of 
the liberties of the people. 

What, perhaps, he may have thought a 
crowning honour was his election, on the death 
of Pym, into the committee of the Assembly of 
Divines. He devoted himself zealously to its 
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proceedings, for it was work of a congenial 
nature. He had ever been the patron of learn- 
ing and an active promoter of religion. 

It is well known that in the time of Elizabeth, 
though the Protestant religion was established 
by law, the number of evangelical preachers 
was very small. The livings in Herefordshire 
generally were held by men unfit for the sacred 
office of the ministry; mainly on account of 
their inconsistent, not to say scandalous, lives. 

Brampton Bryan is in the north-west corner 
of Herefordshire, where that county joins Shrop- 
shire and Radnorshire, and in Sir Robert’s 
early days there was no Gospel preacher to the 
north nearer than Shrewsbury, and not one to 
be found to the west, all the way to the sea at 
Aberystwyth. 

We learn, from the sermon preached at his 
funeral, entitled “The Beloved Disciple,” by 
the Rev. Thomas Troysell, minister of Chin, in 
Shropshire, that Sir Robert was the first to bring 
the Gospel into those parts, until which time the 
country was under a veil of darkness. 

The minister he first appointed to Brampton 
Bryan was the Rev. Thomas Peacock, Fellow of 
Brazenose College, Oxford. He was a man of 
sound and varied learning, and an earnest 
preacher. His labours were blessed to many, 
notably to Robert Bolton, D.D., author of “The 
Four Last Things.” The account of Peacock’s 
last illness and death is given in Wood’s 
“Athenee.” He never entered upon his work at 
Brampton Bryan; but one, in no sense inferior 
to him, succeeded,—Rev. William Pierson, the 
friend of the learned William Perkins, and the 
editor of his works. He was succeeded by one 
little less distinguished, the Rev. Stephen Gower. 

Thomas Harley, Sir Robert’s father, was not 
favourable to the strictness of living and doc- 
trine which marked the son; and while Sir 
Robert was living at Stanage Lodge, during the 
time of his second wife, some strong feeling was 
manifested. The father wrote letters to Bennett, 
Bishop of Hereford, complaining of the Puritan- 
ism of Pierson; while Sir Robert wrote strongly 
commending the worthy divine. The Bishop 
found a convenient excuse in these circumstances 
for doing nothing; but this conduct in no way 
allayed the angry feelings of the father, who was 
annoyed at the principles and proceedings of 
his son. However, a way was made out of the 
difficulty. 

Among the manuscript notes of the Rectors 
of Brampton Brvan, in the British Museum, 
mention is made of “a solemn day of prayer,” 
which was observed at Stanage Lodge, the resi- 
dence of Sit Robert, when he and his lady, Mr. 
Pierson and his family, and a few neighbours, 
made supplication to the Lord to turn the heart 
of Mr. Harley to express kindness to his son and 
friendship towards Mr. Pierson. The answer 
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soon came,—a gracious answer of peace was 
given! In a veryshort time Sir Robert's father 
sent a confidential servant to him, with the 
message: ‘‘ Tell my son I will take care of the 
estate, and pay his debts; and tell him I will be 
friends with Mr. Pierson.” He kept his word. 
He formed a cordial friendship with Mr. Pierson; 
gave him a copyhold estate for the life of him- 
self and wife; and, what was more satisfactory, 
received his continual ministrations all the rest 
of his life. Sir Robert secured the appointment, 
also, of godly ministers in the adjoining parishes 
of Leintwardine and Wigmore, and established 
a monthly lecture at Brampton, which was 
largely attended by persons from the surrounding 
parishes. 

In Mr. Troysell’s sermon, referred to above, 
there are presented many admirable features of 
character, both public and private. He had 
lived from the first an unblemished life; yet he 
put no confidence in himself, but in Christ only. 
He was a pattern of humility. He was a man of 
prayer. His house was a Bethel. He suffered 
many severe losses, yet he always had an open 
hand and heart to the poor, and especially God’s 
poor. 

He made a great point of Sabbath observance, 
and his great delight was to feed upon the Word. 
Under faithful preaching he would weep and 
rejoice by turns. He loved the house of God 
and His ways. He was the soul of sincerity. “I 
have nothing to rely upon,” he remarked to an 
eminent minister, “but Jesus Christ; and I 
know no religion but sincerity.” 

He was very zealous against superstition and 
heresy, and for the government of Christ’s 
Church, after the Presbyterian mode, in which 
he believed. 

“Sir Robert,” said a member to him in the 
House, one day, “ why are you thus earnest for 
Presbytery? You see it is so opposed, that it is 
in vain to seek to settle it.” 

‘Let us so much the rather be earnest for it,” 
said he, ‘‘ though we gain it but by inches.” 

He was a great lover of good men, especially 
of the ministers of God; and he was as earnest 
in procuring them a proper maintenance as he 
was in listening to their sermons. 

He suffered greatly in the civil war. He had 
been made Master and Warden of the Mint by 
Charles I., at a salary, it is said, of £4,000 per 
annum. ‘This he lost at the death of the king, 
whose execution he strenuously opposed. Be- 
yond this, his castles were destroyed, his parks 
and farms plundered of about 500 deer, 800 
sheep, and 30 cows, besides as many mares and 
colts. His rents were retained, and the prospect 
of necessity, not to say poverty, was before him. 
For this he was prepared by a spirit of humble 
submission to the will of God; steadfast reliance 
on His promises and Providence, and calm 
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contentment; seeking first the kingdom of God. ° 


Seeing the largeness of his estates, the broad 
stream of his income, when things went well, it 
required more than common grace for a man of 
such force of character and enterprise to say, as 
he said to his children:—“ Dear children, it may 
be God will bring us to want bread. Some say 
it is base to live from hand to mouth, but I am 
of another mind; I find it the best way of 
living; and who can be afraid of God’s Provi- 
dence? Welcome what the Lord sends; if it go 
well with the Church, it is no matter.” 

It was during his absence on. public business 
that his castle at Brampton, together with the 
church and other buildings, were destroyed by 
the royalist troops. His third wife, the excel- 
lent Lady Brilliana, had died between the two 
sieges which Brampton ge Castle sustained, 
and altogether the aspect of things in his 
ancestral home was distressingly changed. When 
he returned, and first saw the ruin which had 
been brought upon him, as he rode towards his 
castle gate, he took off his hat, and said, “God 
hath brought great desolation on this place 
since I saw it; I desire to say, ‘The Lord hath 
given, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord;’ for in His good time 
He will raise it up again. When His house is 
built, God, I trust, will build mine.” 

The castle was never rebuilt, and the ruins 
are still to be seen, at no great distance from 
the hill which was the last post held by the 
gallant Caractacus against the Roman invaders, 
But the church was rebuilt. 

Sir Robert died at Brampton Bryan, 6th of 
November, 1656, and his remains were interred 
on 10th of December, on which day the church, 
which had been rebuilt by his distinguished 
son. Sir Edward, under his instructions, was 
first opened for public worship, by the sermon 
before referred to. 

He was confined to his room for some years 
before his decease, suffering much from gout, 
paralysis, and other complaints. His greatest 
trouble was his inability to attend the public 
ordinances and the solemn assemblies of the 
house of God. Most of his time was occupied, 
however, both day and night, in hearing the 
Scriptures or some good book read to him. The 
seventeenth chapter of St. John, and the eighth 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, were his 
favourite chapters. The two golden texts, “We 
know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God,” &c.; and “ He that spared 


‘not His Own Son, but delivered Him up for us 


all, how shall He not, with Him also, freely 


give us all things?” were often on his lips; of 
which he would frequently say, he knew no 
such cordials. 

He suffered much; but amid his sharpest 
pains he would comfort himself with such 
sayings as these:—‘“ That is best which God 
doth.” “The will of the Lord be done, above 
all and in all, for that is best of all”; and 
again, ‘‘ Heaven will make amends for all.” 

About two years before his death he expe- 
rienced a sharp conflict of soul. One night he 
lay sleepless, and was heard to say, again and 
again, “ Lord, rebuke the tempter ! Lord, give 
victory! Lord, be gracious!” For five or six 
hours he was so engaged, and then .he slept for 
a space, and on awaking, told his attendants 
that in the night all the sins of his life had been 
laid before him, even those things which he had 
long forgotten. “ But,” he added, “blessed be 
God, I did not sleep until 1 had made my peace 
with God, through Jesus Christ.” This was his 
last severe conflict. Three days before his death 
he spent some time in prayer for the Churches 
beyond sea, naming specially Savoy, Switzer- 
land and Germany. About the same time, as 
one was reading to him the fifth chapter of Job, 
he said, very emphatically, “‘ He that hath been 
with me in six troubles will not leave me in the 
seventh.” 

He was a Member of Parliament when the 
yunpowder Plot was discovered, and he never 
failed to remember the fifth of November in 
a devotional manner. The last occasion was 
the day before his death, when, though very 
weak and in great pain, he spoke aloud, blessing 
God for His great mercy to His Church, to the 
nation, and to himself and family; especially 
that the mother of his children (the Lady 
Brilliana) was gone to heaven before, that God 
had given him to see his children’s children, 
and to give them the blessing of their dying 
father. Thus, while on the threshold of heaven, 
he began the song of thanksgiving. An hour 
before his death he had his children and his 
grand-children around him, and prayed for 
them one and all, that God would bless and 
sanctify them. This done, he said, “ Blessed be 
God for this quiet peace!” His last words were 
“TI die; Lord be gracious !” and in the flame of 
this prayer his soul ascended to the region where 
prayer is lost in praise. How true, in his case, 
the beautiful words of the hymn:— 


‘Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death ; 
He enters heaven with prayer.’’ 
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p Nore oN Lorpb J ENNYSON. 


HE recent elevation of 
Alfred Tennyson to the 
Peerage of England marks 
the culmination of a great 
and slowly-gathered fame, 
and this may conveniently 
suggest an inquiry con- 
cerning the nature of 
those obligations which 
the English-speaking races 
owe tohim. Regret, and 
very natural regret, has 
been expressed in many 

quarters that the simple name of Alfred 

Tennyson should have stooped to the decoration 

of a gewgaw title, such as he himself has again 

and again held up to scorn: but if such a title 
can be considered as in any way an index to the 
profound respect of the English people for their 

Laureate, it is not to be regretted. It is quite 

true that greater men than Tennyson have 

refused the honour before to-day, and that it 
really becomes no honour prefixed to a name so 
widely-known and well-beloved. But it may be 
that the claims of the literary man should not 
be altogether obscured by those of the victorious 
soldier and successful statesman. ‘To write “ In 
Memoriam ”’ was certainly a much more difficult 
and noble achievement than to shell Alexandria, 
and its writer deserves better of the State than 
the illustrious director of that very safe sea- 
fight. The only question will be, whether what 
is a reward to the victorious soldier ought to be 
a reward to the great poet; whether they do 
not move in such wholly different worlds, that 
what the one may covet the other ought to scorn, 
and what the one esteems as the prize of his 
profession is not a ridiculous decoration when 
applied to the other. At all events, it may be 
said, the instinct of English people to-day is 
decidedly averse to titles. We have learned to 
value men for their intrinsic worth, and the day 
of ignorant homage to newly-conferred titles is 
gone. If it be true, as one of the papers 
asserted it was, that there will be drawing-rooms 
open to Lord Tennyson which were closed to 

Mr. Tennyson, we can only remark that such 

drawing-rooms must be very undesirable places 

either for poets or prosemen, and that their 
illustrious owners will hardly bear characterising. 

For many years Alfred Tennyson was as the 
voice of a very pleasant song, but no glimpse 
was to be obtained of the singer. By very slow 








degrees have scant details of his life and person 
leaked out, and so fragmentary are they that 
high literary papers have only recently been 
We now know 


mistaken as to his birth-place. 


that he was born in the Rectory of Somersby, 
Lincolnshire, on the 6th of August, 1809. He 
was one of a family of twelve children, several 
of whom, and notably his brother Charles, 
shared with him the dower of imaginative and 
emotional sympathies. 

The sonnets of his brother Charles, who is 
known as Charles Tennyson Turner, have @ 
refined and quiet beauty of their own, which 
endears them to every student of modern poetry. 
But it was manifestly on Alfred that the great, 
and often fatal, dower of genius had descended. 
That this dower with him has been used with so 
fine and perfect a restraint, is doubtless owing, 
in no common degree, to the pure and cultured 
home-life into which he was born. We can 
easily imagine when we look upon his mother’s 
portrait what sort of influence must have 
moulded his early years. A more beautiful and 
spiritual face, more tenderly refined and touching 
in its gentle sadness and evident sympathy one 
could rarely look upon. We know how Tennyson 
became a poet when we look upon his mother’s 
face. We know, too, how that inheritance of 
genius has been kept from the fatality of reck- 
lessness and sorrow when we think of what such 
a woman must have been in her home. 

Everywhere in Tennyson we discover how 
deeply his mind is tinged with the natural 
characteristics of the scenery in which he grew 
to early manhood. His poetry is full of pictures, 
but they are intrinsically English pictures; 
and they are more than that, they are chiefly 
Lincolnshire pictures. The grey hill-side, “‘ the 
ringed wolds,” the wattled sheep-fold, the great 
plain, — 

“Grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air ; 
Which had built up everywhere 
An under-roof of doleful grey.” 


This is scenery such as England abounds in, 
and is specially characteristic of Lincolnshire. 
Even more absolutely "drawn from the fen- 
country are the word-pictures of the subsequent 
verses of the same poem,— 


‘*The weary wind went on 
And took the reed-tops as it went.” 


‘‘ And far through the marish green, and still, 
The tangled water-courses stept, 

Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow.” 
“ And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song.” 
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It is in the single poem of the “ Dying Swan” 
all this extraordinary accumulation of imagery, 
wild and desolate as only the still creeks and 
deep pools, and great breadths of wind-swept 
plain and grey sky can be, is to be found, and 
the soughing of the wind in the Lancashire 
reeds is to be heard in many another poem with 
equal sadness and distinctness. It is not with- 
out interest to remark that so great a poet as 
Tennyson is educated—not amid the wonderful 
dawns and cloudland scenery of the Lake 
district—but under the “ doleful under-roof of 
grey” built up everywhere above a flat country, 
where no doubt the tourist—if such, indeed, 
ever ventures into such solemn solitudes— 
would aver that there is nothing picturesque or 
striking. For a poet who was to express the 
sadness and satiety of the nineteenth century, 
however, it may be doubted if a more appro- 
priate cradle-land could be discovered. 

One of the most noticeable influences of this 
sort of education on Tennyson has been the 
extraordinary fidelity of his descriptions of 
nature. Where there was little to describe it 
was natural that the power of observation should 
be trained to minute accuracy. Miss Thackeray 
tells us that he once asked her to notice whether 
the skylark did not come down sideways on 
the wing. This is extremely characteristic of 
Tennyson’s habit in the observation of nature. 
He never coins a false phrase about the humblest 
flower that blows, for the sake of the felicity of 
the phrase and at the expense of the tints of the 
flower. He tells us precisely what he has seen. 
If he tells us that in the spring “a fuller crimson 
comes upon the robin’s breast,” and a “ livelier 
iris changes on the burnished dove,” we may be 
quite sure that he has watched the robin and the 
dove, and written with his eyes on them rather 
than on the paper. The sidelong descent of the 
lark is a thing to be noted, that when he comes 
to speak of it, he may use a phrase that even 
the scientific naturalist would approve. The 
consequence of this fidelity to nature is that 
Tennyson is constantly startling us with the 
vivid accuracy of his descriptions. We say 
again and again, “That is so; I have seen it,” 
and the picture is ineffaceably stamped upon the 
memory. Sometimes it is done with a single 
phrase, or even a concentrated word. The 
writer wili not soon forget how throughout one 
autumn he was haunted by the phrase,— 


“ All in a death-dumb, autumn-dripping gloom.” 


Again and again, as he climbed the Dorsetshire 
hills, the line met him at the summit: for there 
lay the death-dumb land, the long plain with 
its dim wisps of fog already beginning to rise, 
without voice or sound, the stillness of the dying 
season like the silence of a death-chamber, and 
just perceptible in the near hedge-row the constant 


drip of the dew, like the falling of unavailing 
tears. Let anyone choose a very quiet, grey 
day in late autumn, when there has been a 
previous night of fog, and stand in a solitary 
place and listen, as the night begins to fill the 
land, and he will feel how exquisite is the truth 
of the description of “Arthur coming home,” 
and climbing slowly to his castle,— 


“ All in a death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom."’ 


Another noticeable influence of early training 
is seen in the conventional and comparatively 
dull estimate Tennyson everywhere puts upon 
human life. He views life at all times from the 
rectory windows, and measures it by conventional 
standards. He is eminently patriotic, and is 
but seldom insular. Precisely what we mean 
is seen in a comparison between Browning’s 
method of looking at human life and his. 
Browning has no reverence for the conventional, 
and is at all times eager to pierce its husk, and 
get at the very pith and soul of things. He 
delights in the discovery of the good which 
lives in evil, and takes grim pastime in hunting 
down the evil that masquerades as good. He 
probes the depths which Tennyson only skims ; 
where Tennyson paints the surface, he analyses 
the “very pulse of the machine.” Thus Tenny- 
son’s poetry is pervaded with the most respectable 
conservatism — conservatism of precisely that 
conventional type which is found in the parlours 
where Anthony Trollope’s deans and Churchmen 
talk, and which dwells in sedate thoughtfulness 
in the great bulk of country rectories to-day. 
We find little trace of any chaotic period in the 
formation of Tennyson’s mind, and we have the 
sense that he has been too uniformly successful 
to have sounded those deeps of sorrow out of 
which are drawn the pearls which are of the 
highest price in the markets of wisdom. 

But in a paper of this description it is im- 
possible to enter into any exhaustive analysis 
of the qualities of Tennyson’s poetry; it is pos- 
sible only to express a very general estimate of 
its position in English literature. 

The intelligent reader is struck in the first 
place by the immense variety comprised in 
Tennyson. He has attempted all manner of 
themes, and it cannot be said that he has abso- 
lutely failed in any. In his pages one can turn 
at will from legendary history to fairy tales, 
from Greek poetry to sweet idylls of English 
peasant life: “rapt nuns, English ladies, 
peasant girls, artists, lawyers, farmers—in fact 
a tolerably complete representation of the mis- 
cellaneous public of the present day,” mingle 
in his picture gallery. All this is very wonderful, 
and is perhaps the secret of his wide popularity. 
The lover of lyrics finds the sweetest and truest 
produce of modern art in his Tennyson: romance 
is splendidly exemplified in the “ Idylls of the 
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King ;” modern subjects of vexed debate are 
treated of in the “ Princess,” and the doubts 
and passions of a bereaved heart, healed at last 
in the victory of faith—have never been treated 
so sweetly, in such deep and moving verse, with 
such sustained grace and infinite pathos, as in 
“In Memoriam.” One might continue this 
process of classification to a wearisome degree; 
it is sufficient to say that Tennyson has proved 
himself the most versatile of our poets, and has 
given more specimens of wholly different poetry 
than any other writer of the nineteenth century. 

But the very versatility of his genius has its 
weak side; it has wrought mischief, and has 
restricted the future of his reputation. Tenny- 
son appears to be readily caught by any new 
tide of thought or fashion, and instantly plunges 
into it regardless of his own powers. His faculty 
of imitation is great. His early poetry was 
the distinct reflex of Keats; some of his later 
poetry isa bad copy of Browning. Browning 
is one of the deepest of our living thinkers, and 
possesses the most dramatic genius and inspired 
imagination of any living Englishman. Tenny- 
son is a supple, rather than a deep thinker; he 
clothes a problem with beautiful suggestions 
rather than solves it; his imagination is refined 
rather than powerful or vivid, and of pure 
dramatic genius he is singularly destitute. He 
has devoted his later years to play-writing; but 
without exception his plays have been failures. 
They fail as closet plays, because they want the 
quick and fascinating interest, the deep and 
vivid insight which alone can make a dramatist 
the companion of our solitude; and they fail still 
more conspicuously as acted plays, through the 
slowness of their movement and the heaviness 
of their style. The ballads which have adorned 
the pages of the Nineteenth Century are all 
more or less copies in the style of Browning, but 
without that fiery imaginative quality which 
make Browning’s poorest work something 
by itself, which we could not by any chance 
mistake for another man’s. For the poem called 
‘“* Lucknow,” it is said he received 300 guineas; 
and the Saturday Review remarked that it 
was £300 too much. Of the ballad entitled 
“Despair,” it is correct to say it libels all it 
touches. It is a libel alike on love, on God, on 
the Church, on human constancy, and on 
common sense. It suggests the wisdom of a 
law to restrain great poets from ruining their 
reputation. ‘Tennyson’s fame and powers have 
alike grown slowly. 1809 is the date of his 
birth; 1830 the date of his first published poems. 
It cannot be said that he was received with 
flattering lips. Christopher North, “rusty, 
trusty Christopher,” as he has called him; 
Professor Wilson, himself no mean poet, handled 
him severely, ending, however, with the dis- 
tinct assurance that if he could rid himself of 
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puerilities, if he could be patient, if he dared to 
face his own faults—if he was not afraid to enter 
on the arduous labour, the invincible watchful- 
ness, the self-restraint and earnest culture of art 
—he had the making of a great poetinhim. It 
is to his honour that he has not scorned to learn 
from his critics. No poet has manifested the 
results of a more painstaking culture. He has 
re-moulded, corrected, polished many of his 
early poems; it would be hard to find a single 
careless line or slovenly metre in all the many 
products of his genius. Art is long, life is short: 
to him has been given a long life, and it 
has been faithfully dedicated to his art. He 
has allowed no side issues to distract him. [f 
he has not secured all he has striven for, yet he 
has secured much more than most men; and 
his heritage of fame is not less the result of 
labour than of genius. When Browning, In 
1872, dedicated a selection of his poems to him, 
as “Illustrious and Consummate in Art” he 
did not exaggerate the truth. To the younger 
poets of this generation there can be no nobler 
example of patience and self-restraint in art, 
than that afforded by the life of Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Thus it follows that the work of Tennyson 
has been a vast benefit to the literature of his 
country. He has been the chief instrument of 
raising the standard of poetry higher than it 
has ever been set before. In the works of Byron, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth it is a common thing 
to stumble over halting rhymes. limping lines, 
puerile fancies, and verses the reverse of musical. 
Critics of the earlier part of the century did not 
find stones of offence in such matters as these. 
For the sake of the passion, the fancy, the phil- 
osophic insight of this trinity of poets, such 
matters were either unnoticed or readily 
forgiven. But a critic of to-day pounces like a 
hawk on a harsh line or a false metre, and con- 
temptuously cries, ‘‘ This man has not even 
learned the technique of his art; he cannot 
rhyme rightly!” For this nicety and rigour of 
poetical criticisth, Tennyson is mainly responsible. 
He is the most melodious of English poets. His 
blank verse is full of music, his lyrics sing 
themselves; his lines linger in the memory like 
a sweet song. Probably no man since Shakes- 
peare has written blank verse so full of melody 
as he. 

But of course there are higher qualities than 
musical expression required in the highest 
poetry. Men are apt to ask now-a-days, “ What 
can this man teach me?” The great poet is in 
truth the great teacher: and, it may be said, 
that the poet who cannot teach is at a discount, 
and will be increasingly at a discount, in an 
earnest and thoughtful age such as ours. 

Into that wide field of the ethics of Tennyson 
we do not propose to enter. Undoubtedly his 
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highest ethical achievement is that of the 
“Tn Memoriam,” written in commemoration of 
Arthur Hallam, and published in 1850. It is 
the finest elegy the world possesses. But it is 
much more than an elegy,—it is the history of a 
human spirit. It is the whole philosophy of 
sorrow elaborated into the most melodious of 
verse, and treated in the light of the deepest 
yearnings, and darkest misgivings of mankind. 
The wail of loss passes into the cry of revolt; 
the cry of revolt passes into the dumbness of 
inexorable despair; then ray by ray the light 
begins to break, but slowly and through thick 
clouds of doubt. There is built up everywhere 
over the world, in which the poet sings his dead 
friend, “an under-roof of doleful grey.” Every 
morbid thought of a bereaved heart is remorse- 
lessly vivisected, every aspect of sorrow and 
death is flooded with the searching light of a 
tender but inevitable inquiry. It is so that the 
mourner travels to the light: — 


“ He fought his doubt, and gathered strength; 
He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: so he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own— 
And Power was with him in the night, 
That made the darkness and the light, 

And dwells notin the light alone.” © 


_ At last there is no other sound heard but the 
ringing of Christmas bells, the sweet cadences 
of an undying hope. The chord of irretrievable 
loss has passed in music out of sight, and the 
harp of life vibrates with the hymns of heaven. 
The stern discipline of sorrow has only led the 
mourner yet nearer to— 


“ That God which ever lives and moves: 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off Divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


This is, as we have said, the most wonderful 
ethical achievement of Tennyson, but he is 
throughout ethical. He has words to utter on 
almost all the burning religious and social 
questions of the day. specially in the “ Idylls 
of the King” are we met everywhere with the 
finest and noblest code of conduct, and they 
have been well described as the history of a 
great nation falling into ruin through the sin of 
one man. We are told that the conception of 
sin has no place in art, but it is everywhere 
present in Tennyson’s art. He is, indeed, too 
great an artist to be satisfied with the shallow 
creed that beauty is the one deity to be 
worshipped ; and in his noble poem of the 
‘Palace of Art,” has worked out the moral 
issue of such a creed with terrible fidelity and 
logical insistance. It cannot be said that in a 
single instance he has loved beauty so well as to 








forget morality. There is a voluptuous splendour 
in the imagination of Tennyson; but no one 
ever rose from his most passonate love-lyric 
with a polluted mind. There is no taint in him. 
The atmosphere he brings with him is redolent 
of, home virtues, domestic sanctities, and self- 
sacrifices, religious yearnings, and patient faith. 
We may apply to him the fine eulogy he uttered 
of Wordsworth, from whom he received the 
Laureate’s bays: he has “uttered nothing base.” 
There are no pages in his voluminous works we 
could wish to keep from children; and there are 
no lines he might wish blotted out when he comes 
to die. With the single exception of the poem 
called “ Despair,” which is, after all, a mistake 
in art rather than in morals, a devout and 
noble spirit breathes through all that he has 
written. 

It may not be amiss to add a word on the 
uses of poetry. Poetry is the language of the 
emotions: it purifies the imagination and 
strengthens the heart. The more perfectly 
poetry expresses the passions of the heart the 
surer is it of immortality ; and for that reason 
it is probable that the simple love-lyrics of 
Tennyson, and such English idylls as “* Enoch 
Arden” or “ Dora” will live by force of simpli- 
city and pathos when much of his philosophical 
poetry is forgotten. There is a touch of the 
poet in everyone, because there is a heart and 
imagination in each. It is a mistake to suppose 
that poetry is the privilege of the lettered and 
wealthy few; it is a still greater mistake to 
suppose that poetry is a vain and frivolous 
study. We may venture to assert that a young 
man or woman who is a student of the best 
poetry will, upon the whole, be far more refined 
and noble in mind than one who contemptuously 
dismisses it as sentimental reading; and, we 
may add that any scheme of education or self- 
culture which omits poetry will fail in the long 
run. Poetry adds new realms to the world of 
thought. The poet is always the true exponent 
of his age, and his object should not merely be 
to adorn, but to dignify life. There was a time 
when the people of these lands were saturated 
with the ballad spirit, and those were the days 
of heroes. There is great need—greater now 
than ever, in these busy times of ours—full of 
eager struggle, full of the haste to be rich, and 
the fierce desire to grasp the sensual rewards of 
life—that the study of poetry should be wide 
and general. Our cheap literature brings the 
opportunity within reach of the humblest. 
Above all, the study should be commenced in 
the days of youth, before the ‘evil days” 
come, when the pressure of business and care 
makes it impossible to take pleasure in a new 
study which might otherwise have been a solace 
in manhood, and a refining and sweetening 
element in old age. W. J. Dawson. 
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PaARLYLE'S Mortuer. 





BY ANNIE E. KEELING. 


QHAT “men are what women make 
them” is a saying so often 
repeated and so little contro- 
verted that it has almost taken 
rank as a proverb. Fresh illus- 
tration of this well-worn truth is 
M furnished to us in every revelation 
o as to the inner life of Thomas Carlyle. 
H We cannot picture to ourselves what 
shape would have been taken by the 
character and career of this latest heir of the 
Puritans, if two speciai womanly influences had 
been withdrawn from his sphere of existence. 
What could Carlyle have been without the 
mother whose “heroic feeling of devotion ” 
commanded his life-long reverence, or the wife 
who was content to merge her existence in his? 
Much has been said, and much will yet be said, 
in praise and pity of the younger Mrs. Carlyle 
—the brilliant girl who sacrificed herself and 
her future to the unappreciated genius whose 
greatness she divined—the heroic lady who 
stooped from her pride of place to share the 
poverty of a Scottish peasant’s son, and whose 
devotion was repaid by years of slow decline, 
and by a tragically sudden death at the moment 
of her hero’s greatest success. But the part of 
the lowly, loving mother, Margaret Carlyle, in 
this drama of a great man’s life, appears to us 
not less important in its homely dignity and 
suppressed pathos. One would say that never 
was life so little eventful as hers, so filled by the 
simplest primitive duties of womanhood. Yet 
the lofty character and the native power of this 
humble matron lend a special charm to the 
scanty records of her sayings and doings. It is 
a singular pleasure to glean from the lately 
published pages of Mr. Froude’s “Life of Carlyle,” 
and from those of the ‘‘ Reminiscences” all stray 
allusions to the elder Mrs. Carlyle, and to con- 
struct for one’s self an image of the strong, 
simple, ardent being therein revealed. 

Margaret Aitken, who, in the year 1794, 
married a working mason called James Carlyle, 
a widower, with one child, residing in the village 
of Ecclefechan, was seemingly like her husband 
of Scottish peasant extraction—“ of the fairest 
descent—that of the pious, the just, and the 
wise,” says her famous first-born son, to whom 
she clung with passionate affection. In this 
devotion some thwarted ardour seems to have 
spent itself, for she never could understand the 
husband whom she loved and admired—an 
austerely pious, deep-thinking man, with occa- 
sional flashes of grim humour, whom his children 





respected and feared. But the mother, no less 
fervently religious, had a sportive wit. Her 
children might yearly increase in number, while 
the family income remained stationary, and such 
luxuries as shoes and stockings for the hardy 
tribe were not thought of; but she never failed 
in the gay and loving words which sweetened 
their simple fare of “oatmeal, potatoes, and new 
milk.” Nor could her homely toils make her 
neglect to train the dawning powers of her first- 
born, who learned to read from her, too garly to 
remember it. At this time she herself could 
scarcely write; but when Tom went from home 
to pursue his studies elsewhere her yearning for 
intercourse with him made her train herself with 
patient labour in the art of letter-writing. Their 
first separation was a cruel one to the son. He 
had profited well by his parent’s teaching and 
that of their pastor, the venerable man who 
ministered in the “little heath-thatched meet- 
ing house” at Ecclefechan, to a gathering of 
conscientious Dissenters from the Scottish Kirk; 
and he was now transferred from the village 
school to Annan Grammar School, as the first 
step in his training for the ministry; for, like 
many another pious Scottish pair, James and 
Margaret Carlyle thought that the fittest position 
for their most gifted son. The four years passed 
at Annan were filled with misery for the boy, 
and that in consequence of the mother’s anxious 
love ; she who knew his hasty temper, had 
extracted from him a promise “ never to return 
a blow,” and loyally keeping this promise, the 
shy, passionate, thoughtful lad was persecuted 
almost to death by the “coarse, misguided 
tyrannous cubs,” his schoolmates. He knew no 
peace, till a moment came when he at last 
revolted, defending himself with a strength and 
fury that ensured respect. There is something 
typical in this passage ; the mother’s pious care 
was often thereafter seeking to restrain the 
daring powers of the son, and her influence was 
mighty with him, but never all-powerful. A 
moment of revolt must come at last. Perhaps 
she foreboded this dimly when with her husband 
she went on “a dark frosty November morning” 
to set her son on his way to Edinburgh and the 
university. The fourteen years’ old lad was to 
travel the hundred miles on foot, and the mother 
parted from him with “anxious, tremulous 
affection.” Yet he never shamed or failed her; 


to his latest day he held fast his integrity, and 
kept a warmer heart for his mother than for any 
other being. 
prudence lost on him. 


Nor was her example of thrifty 
When his college career 
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ended, in 1814, there were no debts to destroy her 
pleasure in his well-won honours. But a little 
cloud like a man’s hand was rising to darken the 
sky of his parents’ hopes. Obedient to their 
wishes, Thomas had tried to prepare for the 
ministry, but his theological studies had only 
sowed the seeds of doubt. Six years might still 
pass before he must decide; meanwhile he could 
and did maintain himself as mathematical tutor 
at Annan, as schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy; and now 
pleasant allusions to presents for a beloved mother 
began to enliven the family correspondence: “ I 
received your present and was very proud of 
it ; I call it my son’s venison,” says the mother, 
in her first letter, from the new home at 
Mainhill. This was a very simple farmstead— 
lonely, whitewashed, one-storied, three-roomed, 
it stood high and bleak, no trees near it but 
the stunted thorn-fences ; it overlooked broad 
Annandale stretching to the Solway, and had 
remote glimpses of the hills of Cumberland. 
Here the Carlyle family practised “ plain living 
and high thinking;” father and sons at hard 
farm-work, mother and daughters busied with 
house, and cattle, and poultry, and sharing the 
field-work at harvest time. There came once a 
painful interruption to this routine, when the 
mother’s mind was for a time clouded in con- 
sequence of a severe illness. But the dark day 
was not long in passing, and she returned with 
zest to her duties, which were so incessant that 
she, who was “ always a slow writer,” could not 
sometimes have her letter ready for the carrier 
to convey to Tom, along with the unfailing 
cheese and butter which went to help the young 
man’s housekeeping. Her letters, when she 
could finish them, were full of homely strength 
and sweetness. Now and then they betrayed the 
unskilled hand of the writer, who longed for “a 
crack ” (a chat) with her son ; the unfamiliar 
pen was so poor a substitute for her quick speech. 
Carlyle’s peculiar style was learnt in the home 
circle, from the lips of the keen-witted father 
and the eloquent mother whose “ inward melodies 
of heart and voice” survive only as echoes in 
the writingsof her son. It is difficult not to be 
moved by the constantly-recurring entreaty in 
Margaret Carlyle’s letters that her son should 
read the Bible regularly. ‘“ Good-night, Tom, 
for it is a stormy night, and I must away to the 
byre to milk. Now, Tom, be sure to tell me 
all about your chapters,” is the conclusion of 
the first letter preserved to us ; and this plea is 
rarely omitted, it occurs even in a letter written 
“at two o’clock in the morning, with a bad pen, 
bad ink, and I as bad at writing.” When Tom has 
to acknowledge that he has “not been quite so 
regular in reading that best of books,” and adds 
a hope that “the same Power who created us 
with imperfect faculties” will pardon the errors 
of sincere truth-seekers, the pious mother-heart 








takes alarm. We can almost hear its fluttered 
beatings in her answer,— 

“Oh, my dear, dear son, I would pray for a 
blessing on your learning. I beg you with all 
the feeling of an affectionate mother that you 
would study the Word of God, which He has 
graciously put in our hands that it may power- 
fully reach our hearts, that we may discern it 
in its true light. God made man after His own 
image, therefore he behoved to be without im- 
perfect faculties. Beware, my dear son, of such 
thoughts; let them not dwell on your mind. 
God forbid! But, I dare say, you will not care 
to read this scrawl. Do make religion your 
study, Tom; if you repent it, I will bear the 
blame for ever.” 

However these pleadings might touch the 
heart of Thomas Carlyle, they could throw no 
light into his mind. His parents soon had to 
learn with sorrow that their son had renounced 
the idea of entering the ministry, had with- 
drawn from the distasteful trade of school- 
keeping, which had hitherto maintained him, 
and had entered on the study of the law. With 
rare kindness they forbore to reproach him, 
leaving him to his own guiding. He came 
home in 1819 for the summer vacation; and 
now was the heaviest trial for his mother’s 
heart. This gifted son, her darling and her 
pride, was agonised with black doubts, not 
merely as to the form of religion chosen by his 
fathers, but as to the very existence of a Divine 
government in the world. He could not hide 
the conflict which shook his soul; he wandered 
in lonely misery about the summer moors like 
one possessed by an evil spirit, and found no 
solace even in his books. Such sufferings ap- 
palled his family, whose creed was as their very 
life. The father wisely left his son to himself ; 
but the mother could not restrain her tears and 
lamentations. Home was no haven of rest to 
the wanderer, who was stumbling in the dark- 
ness of a Godless world. That all parties had 
suffered acutely at this time is evident from the 
tone of the entreaties addressed to Carlyle, ill 
and lonely at the University, the next session. 
Through his brother John he was implored to 
come home, “notwithstanding the bitterness 
of last summer. . . . My mother bids me call 
on you to do so by every tie of affection and by 
all that is sacred. She esteems seeing you and 
ministering to you again as her highest felicity.” 

Happily Thomas succeeded in winning his 
way to a fixed belief of his own, by which he 
shaped his life nobly, and which be so presented 
to his mother as to satisfy her that she and this 
beloved son were one in faith, though they 
might phrase it differently. An end was now 
made to the bitterness of the relation between 
Carlyle and his mother. Satisfied of the essential 
piety of his nature, she could freely delight in 
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his successes. He was beginning to take a high 
place in literature; but her fear was never great 
for his worldly prospects, on which she could 
always say a fine word of comfort:—‘ Keep up 
your heart, my brave boy,” she would say; “ if 
thou tines (losest) heart, thou tines a’,” and in 
a higher key, as to human hinderers, “ They 
cannot hinder thee of God’s Providence.” She 
had her full share of concern as to Tom’s health, 
which had been permanently injured by his 
mental struggles. He never failed, then or 
after, to complain of his sufferings, and some- 
times had to apologise for “shouting murder 
when he was not being killed.” Her anxiety 
was not easily lulled, and we find her over- 
whelming with inquiries her younger son, John, 
when at home from the University. ‘“‘Is Tom 
got better? Does he sleep well yet? It gaed 
to my heart when he told me, in the last letter, 
he couldna sleep without his finger in his ear. 
Poor fellow, he has had a terrible time o’t. | 
see by thee thou’se not telling me the worst ’— 
before 1 could get a word said.”’ Still greater 
was her dismay when she learnt that ‘Tom was 
actually in Paris—gone thither with “a light 
heart’ and a few congenial friends. Waterloo 
was not ten years past, and France seemed a 
perilous land to the untravelled inmates of 
Mainhill. ‘ All the stoutness of their hearts” 
was needed to bear the news. The mother “ laid 
aside all singing for more than a fortnight, and 
even the rest of the women, if they attempted 
to sing, or indulged in laughing, were reproached 
with unbecoming lightness of heart ”—a tragical 
state of things which only ended with the news 
of the wanderer’s return. 

We see a whole chapter of vanished history 
in this dismay caused by a little visit to Paris 
some fifty years ago. 

Another strange little picture shows us 
Margaret Carlyle, the pious, honest Scottish 
matron, sitting as under some charm, intent on 
the pages of “ Wilhelm Meister.” Her son had 
translated it, and that was enough; but even 
her deference for his judgment could not 
reconcile her to the heroines of the tale—they 
were “so wanton.” We may not unfairly gauge 
Mrs. Carlyle’s intellect by the quality of the 
letters written to her by this deep-thinking son, 
they are noble and lofty. ‘Do not let me want 
food,” she begged him, “as your father says I 
look as if I would eat your letters.” A shallow 
inferior woman, however loving, would have 
found little food in them. Another accomplished 
pen was to take part in this family correspon- 
dence; “the beautiful, bright young lady,” 
strangely won to be Carlyle’s wife, held in high 
honour her peasant mother-in-law, and addressed 
many letters to her, which have a charm beyond 
their jewelled brilliance of wit—that of strong, 
grateful affection. It is to the singular credit 
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of both women that their relations seem to have 
been always satisfactory. Pleasant, indeed, are 
the records of Margaret Carlyle’s visits to her 
son’s new home and its graceful mistress, when 
as she would not intermeddle with the house- 
keeping—a rare instance of discretion—there 
was some difficulty in keeping her busy hands 
employed, or her busy thoughts from wandering 
to Scotsbrig, in distant Annandale—the better 
and ampler farmhouse which the family now 
occupied. ‘They would a’ be in a hubble o’ 
work at home,” she said; and all the wonders of 
Edinburgh, and all “the wonderful articles of 
Tom’s writing,” in the Hdinburgh Review, 
could hardly keep her from returning earlier 
than was needful. Her family was beginning 
to scatter; John, the second son, was pursuing 
his medical studies in Germany, and we see her 
standing on the pier of Leith, from whence his 
ship had sailed, “looking over the blue waters 
eastward, with wettish eyes, and asking the 
dumb waters ‘when he would be back again.’ ” 
But a sorer trouble than these separations was 
on its way to her. Her eldest daughter, a 
younger Margaret, in the bloom of youth, the 
charm of her father’s life, the pride and joy of 
her mother, began to waste away in slow 
decline, which closed in death “on the shortest 
night of 1830.” A messenger came at midnight 
to Craigenputtock, the lonely moorland home 
where Thomas Carlyle was now settled, bidding 
him hasten if he would see his sister again; but 
the summons came too late. ‘Our mother 
behaved,” says he, “in what I must call an 
heroic manner. She has been calmer than 
any of us could have hoped—almost the calmest 
of us all.” As the funeral procession moved 
away, the mother stood at the door “like a 
priestess, tearless when all were weeping ;” not 
that she could not weep with the best; the 
closing scene of her child’s life had been full of 
a quiet heart-piercing sorrow. A more bewil- 
dering blow followed quickly; James Carlyle 
did not long survive the child he had loved and 
lost ; and from one of his sisters Thomas, absent 
in London, received the sharp news that he was 
fatherless and his mother a widow. “It is God 
that has done it. Be still, my dear children,” 
was the brief comment added by the widowed 
mother’s hand. There is something of the 
Spartan touch in her controlled grief; but it 
was only her “ heroic feeling of devotion ” which 
made such composure possible. 

The removal of her dear-loved Tom to 
London was very hard to her; but she took 
that also patiently. ‘Our dear mother,” writes 
Carlyle to his brother, “adjusts herself with the 
old heroism to new circumstances; agrees that 
I must come hither; parts from me with the 
stillest face, more touching than if it had been 
all be-teared. For winter I left her the task of 
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spinning me a plaid dressing-gown”—one of 
the many homely ministerings with which her 
heart consoled itself for the absence of her dear 
ones. Another task which Carlyle left, not so 
consciously, to his mother, was that of caring 
for his wife’s comfort on her departure from 
Scotland. A protecting tenderness seemed to 
mingle with the elder woman’s admiring love 
for her son’s devoted helpmate, whose spirit was 
much more than her strength. 

The change wrought in the Carlyle family by 
the father’s death was followed by many others 
—a commonplace of domestic history. There 
were marriages of one daughter after another, 
of one son after another. At last, the younger 
James Carlyle, the stay of the Scotsbrig house- 
hold, was also bent on marrying. Thomas would 
have had the young man wait till another home 
could be provided for their mother and sister: 
it must impair the mother’s comfort, he thought, 
if the young wife was brought to her very 
hearth. But for once he had underrated Mar- 
garet Carlyle’s homely wisdom, and her skill in 
adapting herself to circumstances. The bride 
was brought to the paternal home, and the 
mother did not leave it, but “lived out there 
her long and honoured life, and ended it under 
the old roof-tree.” 

The elder Mrs. Carlyle seems to have had her 
being almost entirely within her own domestic 
circle; yet there are a few characteristic glimpses 
of her in intercourse with kindly Annandale 
neighbours. There was a certain gifted, but 
luckless, Frank Dickson, ‘‘too much based on 
laughter,” who once had fair prospects of suc- 
cess as a minister, but who fell upon evil days, 
and ended in unbelief, destitution, and self- 
destruction. 

Him we find taking great pleasure in Mar- 
garet Carlyle’s pious society, talking “a great 
deal of his bitter Byronic scepticisms to her, 
and seeming to find, like oil poured into his 
wounds, her beautifully pious contradictions of 
him and it. ‘Really likes to be contradicted, 
poor Frank!’ she would tell me afterwards.” 
There is a mournful interest connected with her 


care for another friendly family, named Glen 
The husband, a minister and missionary of some 
literary usefulness, had died, leaving his family 
in straitened circumstances. Carlyle was soli- 
cited to use his influence, now quite considerable, 
in securing a small pension on the Literary List 
for the widow; and he did his best, pleasing 
himself with the thought of his mother’s plea- 
sure should he succeed in gaining this boon for 
her ancient friend. But no delight came to 
Carlyle’s mother when the pension was at last 
granted. She heard of it, indeed; “ but pleasure 
even in this was beyond her in the dark valley 
through which she was travelling.” Through 
much suffering she was passing on to death, 
which she met in the Christmas of the same 
year (1853), and her son’s first reflection was, 
“Too late for her that little bit of kindness; 
my last poor effort, and it came too late.” So 
sluggishly moved the tide of her ebbing life, that 
the news of her approaching death came to her 
son unaccompanied by any wish on her part to 
see him once more; and when he hastened to 
her side she did not at once know him; then 
she begged his pardon, like a little child, for 
that failure of her eyes and brain. Nothing 
remained for her children but to watch her 
sleeping away her last earthly hours, as she lay, 
grand, still, statue-like, already lost to them 
while living. At last the latest breath passed 
from her lips, and her devout spirit returned to 
Him who gave it, to receive the full reward of 
that steady piety which had hallowed her 
motherly love, and had given her an immea- 
surable influence on her son’s mind and life. 
We cannot guess what might have been the 
strange wanderings of his erratic genius, but 
for that embodiment of lovable righteousness, 
witnessing to him of the truth and goodness of 
God, which was always before him, and which 
led him to write: “ I determine to live worthily 
of such a mother, to know always, like her, that 
we are ever in our great Taskmaster’s eye, with 
whom are the issues, not of time only, which is 
but a short vision, but of eternity, which ends 
not and is a reality.” 





]x PARLYLES founTRy, 


HAD less trouble to get the 
opinion of an old road-mender 
whom I fell in with one day. I 
was walking toward Repentance 
Hill, when he overtook me with 
his “machine” (all road vehicles in Scot- 
land are called machines), and insisted upon 
my getting up beside him. He had a little 
white pony, “twenty-one years old, sir,” 





and a heavy rattling two-wheeler, quite as 


old, I should say. We discoursed a great deal 
about roads. Had we good roads in America? 
No? Had we no “metal” there, no stone? 
Plenty of it, I told him—too much; but we 
had not learned the art of road-making yet. 
Then he would have to come “ out” and show 
us; indeed, he had been seriously thinking 
about it; he had an uncle in America, but had 
lost all track of him. He had seen Carlyle 
many a time, “but the people here took no 
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interest in that man,” he said; “he never done 
nothing for this place.” Referring to Carlyle’s 
ancestors, he said: “The Carls were what we 
Scotch call bullies—a set of bullies, sir. If you 
crossed their path they would murder you;” and 
then came out some highly-coloured tradition 
of the “ Ecclefechan dog fight,” which Carlyle 
refers to in his “ Reminiscences.” On this occa- 
sion, the old road-mender said, the “ Carls’ had 
clubbed together and murdered half the people of 
the place! ‘“ No, sir, we take no interest in that 
man here;” and he gave the pony a sharp punch 
with his stub of a whip. But he himself took 
a friendly interest in the school girls whom we 
overtook along the road, and kept picking 
them up until the cart was full, giving the 
“Jassies” a lift on their way home. Beyond 
Annan bridge we parted company, and a short 
walk brought me to Repentance Hill, a grassy 
eminence that commands an extensive prospect 
toward the Solway. The tower which stands on 
the top is one of those interesting relics of which 
this land is full and all memory and tradition of 
the use and occasion of which are lost. It isa 
rude stone structure, about thirty feet square 
and forty feet high, pierced by a single door, 
with the word “ Repentance” cut in old English 
letters in the lintel over it. The walls are loop- 
holed here and there for musketry or archery. 
An old disused graveyard surrounds it and the 
walls of a little chapel stand in the rear of it. 
The conies have their holes under it; some lord, 
whose castle lies in the valley below, has his 
flag-staff upon it; and Time’s initials are scrawled 
on every stone. A piece of mortar, probably 
three or four hundred years old, that had fallen 
from its place, I picked up and found nearly as 
hard as the stone and quite as grey and lichen- 
covered. Returning, I stood some time on 
Annan bridge looking over the parapet into the 
clear, swirling water, now and then seeing a trout 
leap. Whenever the pedestrian comes to one of 
these arched bridges he must pause and admire, 
it isso unlike what he is acquainted with at 
home. It is a real viaduct; it conducts not 
merely the traveller over, it conducts the road 
over as well. Then an arched bridge is ideally 
perfect; there is no room for criticism, not one 
superfluous touch or stroke; every stone tells 
and tells entirely. Of a piece of architecture 
we can say this or that; but of one of these old 
bridges this only—it satisfies every sense of the 
mind. It has the beauty of poetry and the 
precision of mathematics. The older bridges, 
like this over the Annan, are slightly hipped so 
that the road rises gradually from either side 
to the key of the arch;,this adds to their beauty 
and makes them look more like things of life. 
The modern bridges are all level on the top, 
which increases their utility. Two labourers 
gossipping on the bridge said I could fish by 
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simply going and asking leave of some func- 
tionary about the castle. 


Shakespeare says of the martlet, that it— 


“Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty.” 


I noticed that a pair had built their nest on an 
iron bracket under the eaves of a building oppo- 
site our inn, which proved to be in the “ road of 
casualty;” for one day the painters began scrap- 
ing the building, preparatory to giving it a new 
coat of paint, and the “ procreant cradle” was 
knocked down. The swallows did not desert 
the place, however, but were at work again next 
morning before the painters were. The Scotch, 
by the way, make a free use of paint. They 
even paint their tombstones. Most of them, I 
observed, were brown stones painted white. 
Carlyle’s father once sternly drove the painters 
from his door when they had been summoned by 
the younger members of his family to give the 
house a coat “o’ pent.” “ Ye can jist pent the 
bog wi’ yer ash-bakit feet, for ye’ll pit nane o’ 
yer glaur on ma door.” But the painters have 
had their revenge at last, for their “ glaur ” now 
covers the old man’s tombstone. : 

One day I visited a little overgrown cemetery 
about a mile below the village, toward Kirtle- 
bridge, and saw many of the graves of the old 
stock of Carlyles, among them some of Carlyle’s 
uncles. This name occurs very often in those 
old cemeteries; they were evidently a prolific 
and hardy race. The name Thomas is a favourite 
one among them, insomuch that I saw the 
graves and headstones of eight Thomas Carlyles 
in the two graveyards. ‘The oldest Carlyle tomb 
I saw was that of one John Carlyle, who died in 
1692. The inscription upon his stone is as 
follows:— 


“Heir lyes John Carlyle of Penerssaughs, who 
departed this life ye 17 of May 1692, and of 
age 72, and His Spous Jannet Davidson, who 
departed this life Febr. ye 7, 1708, and of age 
73. Erected by John, his son.” 


The old sexton, whom I frequently saw in 
the churchyard, lives in the Carlyle house. He 
knew the family well, and had some amusing 
and characteristic anecdotes to relate of Carlyle’s 
father, the redoubtable James, mainly illustra- 
tive of his bluntness and plainness of speech. 
The sexton pointed out with evident pride, the 
few noted graves the churchyard held; that 
of the elder Peel being among them. He spoke 
of many of the oldest graves as “extinct;” 
nobody owned or claimed them; the name had 
disappeared, and the ground was used a second 
time. The ordinary graves in these old burying- 
places appear to become “extinct” in about 
two hundred years. It was very rare to find a 
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date older than that. He said the “ Sarls” were 
a peculiar set; there was nobody like them. You 
would know them, man and woman, as soon as 
they opened their mouth to speak; they spoke 
as if against a stone wall. (Their words hit 
hard.) This is somewhat like Carlyle’s own 
view of his style. ‘“ My style,” he says in his 
notebook, when he was thirty-eight years of age, 
“is like no other man’s. The first sentence 
bewrays me.” Indeed Carlyle’s style, which has 
been so much criticised, was as much a part of 
himself, and as little an affectation, as his shock 


of coarse yeoman hair and bristly beard and 
bleared eyes were a part of himself; he inherited 
them. hat Taine calls his barbarisms was 
his strong mason sire cropping out. He was 
his father’s son to the last drop of his blood, a 
master builder working with might and main. 
No more did the former love to put a rock face 
upon his wall than did the latter to put the 
same rock face upon his sentences: and he 
could do it, too, as no other writer, ancient or 
modern, could. — John Burroughs, in the 
March “Atlantic.” 





JHE PQUIRES PROMISE. 


BY R. STANSBY WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FULFILMENT OF THE PROMISE. 





Ke OME few months passed by, and 
N\ Mr. Trevor sat, one day, in his 
bi private office, with a very dis- 
; satisfied expression upon his face. 
He was beginning to discover 
e “ that even courtship has its draw- 
2) « backs. Not that there had been 
(35) any difficulty between himself and Miss 
~ Grey’s guardian. True, the Squire had, 
"as yet, withheld his formal consent on 
the ground that the young man and his ward 
had been for too short a time acquainted ; but 
it was tacitly understood, that if Miss Marion 
herself, by the end of the year, continued in 
the same mind, no opposition would be offered 
to the match. On that score, therefore, Mr. 
Trevor had nothing to fear. Still, he seemed 
discontented. The fact was, he found Marion’s 
nature less pliable and yielding than he had 
expected. Accustomed to the control of those 
with whom he came daily into contact—for he 
lived quite alone—and therefore passed his 
time between his home, where he gave orders 
to his servants ; and his office, where he gave 
orders to his clerks—he had a demeanour which 
some would call overbearing. 

But though Mr. Trevor’s dependents, or even 
his friends, might defer to him with more or 
less readiness, Miss Grey was by no means 
inclined to yield on every occasion. She had 
noticed this peculiarity of his at an early stage 
of their engagement, and had met it with a calm 
indifference, which, at first amusing and piquant, 
became afterwards, to Mr. Trevor, somewhat 
exasperating. It had, once or twice, happened 
that his business arrangements had prevented 
him going to Vaughan Royal as often as the 


young lady considered he ought to, and she had 
shown some annoyance thereat. So it may be 
guessed, that Mr. Trevor to whom business was 
of absorbing importance, and Miss Grey, who 
had never had anything at all to do with 
business, did not always see things in the same 
light. 

They loved each other well and truly, and 
each was assured of the other’s loyalty. A 
great sorrow, a strong opposition would have 
drawn them more closely together ; but it was 
upon small matters that their happiness stood 
in the greatest danger of being wrecked. Each 
had a tendency to be too exacting, and if a 
quarrel took place, each was too proud to give 
way. Generally speaking, Mr. Trevor had been 
the first to yield. But he began to think that it 
was necessary for him to make a decided stand 
if any further difference arose. Unfortunately, 
scarcely had his resolution been taken, than an 
opportunity occurred of putting it into practice. 
A light cloud had arisen, sharp words had been 
spoken, and a feeling of annoyance and _bitter- 
ness rankled in the heart of each. So they 
parted, he only resolving that she should write 
to him with some apology or explanation, direct 
or indirect, ere he again visited Vaughan Royal ; 
she, on her part, resolving that he should come 
ere she would acknowledge herself in the wrong. 

“You had better not trouble to come if your 
business arrangements are so pressing,” she said, 
with a strong emphasis on the objectionable 
word “business.” And he, indignant at being 
talked to, as he termed it, answered hotly,— 

“If you require my presence, you are 
acquainted with my address, and, perhaps, will 
kindly write to me.”’ 

So with scarcely another word, save a formal 
“good-bye,” they parted—-Miss Grey to seek 
her own room, and gave vent to her feelings, 
in the feminine luxury of “a good cry”; and 
Mr. Trevor to fling himself into the railway- 
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carriage that whirled him back to London, there, 
if possible, to forget his annoyance in his work. 

But it was not long before his absence and the 
cessation of his letters were noticed by Isabel and 
the Squire, and the former questioned Marion 
about the matter. The young lady was reticent; 
and Isa, too wise to press her questions at the 
time, contented herself’ with confiding her 
suspicions to her brother. When, however, she 
went on to say that she felt convinced that 
some quarrel had taken place, which bade fair 
to separate Trevor and Marion, she wondered 
at the sudden tide of emotion which swept over 
his features. Hope, sorrow, anxiety, all were 
there, but with a strong effort he mastered them, 
and the face he turned towards her as she con- 
cluded was calm as ever. But that moment 
had made all clear to her mind, and she won- 
dered now at her want of perception. Only too 
well she saw why he had deferred so long his 
consent to Marion’s engagement, and with a 
sharp pang at her heart, she recognised the fact 
that her brother loved his ward, with a man’s 
enduring passion. She knew too well to let 
him know that she had discovered his secret, 
for his was not the nature that can find solace 
in the pity of others. So Isabel held her peace, 
and feeling that, for his sake, she could do 
nothing to recall Trevor, she allowed matters to 
take their course. 

With one person she felt at liberty to speak 
respecting the lovers—old Mr. Egerton, who, 
as their own tried and trusted friend for years 
ere he settled near Vaughan Royal, and also as 
Trevor’s, might be relied upon in the matter. 
His opinion was tersely and pithily expressed,— 

“They are very foolish. I’d try and bring 
them together if it weren’t for ” he stopped 
abruptly ; but meeting Isa’s gaze, he continued, 
“‘Has it never occurred to you, Miss Isabel—I 
speak as an old friend—that Marion might 
have found a suitor nearer home ?” 

“T see it has,” he continued. 
he’s a noble fellow.” 

“Mr. Egerton,” said Isa, earnestly, “ he must 
not know that we suspect ——” 

“Not for worlds,” was the emphatic reply. 

‘“* And yet,” continued Miss Vaughan, “ if he 
would only confide in me; but it was always so 
with him. If anything troubled him, he would 
never let me know, if he could help it. His idea 
is, that it is kinder to keep a grief to one’s self, 
than to distress others with it, by communi- 
cating it.” 

“It’s a manly idea,” said Mr. Egerton, “ but 
very few men could carry it out.” 

They little thought, that while they were 
speaking, Regimald Vaughan was bearing the 
whole history of the matter from his ward’s own 
lips. Seated quietly in the shadow, in the great 
library at the hall—for it was evening and the 
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lamps were not yet lighted—he had heard the 
well known footstep pass the door, and had 
called Marion to him. A few questions, kindly 
put, had elicited that a disagreement, trivial in 
itself, but important in its results, had taken 
place between her lover. and herself, and had 
shown him that neither party was likely to take 
the first step towards a reconcilation. As this 
became evident, a strong tide of feeling surged 
up in his heart; but he put a firm constraint 
upon himself, and remained silent for awhile. 
Then, he spoke in a low but steady tone: 

* Marion, do you remember when your father 
brought you here, seven years ago?” and she 
answered,— 

Yes, Reginald, I remember.” 

“And do you remember, also, that you 
promised him then that you would be guided 
by my advice in time of need?” and she 
answered again,— 

“Yes, [ remember.” 

‘Then, dear,” he said, gravely, though the 
low voice trembled a little, ‘answer me fully 
and frankly, one question more, and leave this 
matter in my hands. Do you love this young 
man, as a girl should love Aim whom she will 
one day call her husband?” The fair, young 
face drooped, and could he have seen it at that 
moment, his question had been answered. But 
he saw it not, and after a momentary pause, he 
repeated the question. Gathering courage, she 
answered,— 

“Yes, Reginald, I do.” 

“Tt is enough,” said the squire. Leaning 
back in his chair, he seemed lost in thought, 
and Marion, thinking herself unnoticed, and 
wishful to escape further questioning, quietly 
left the room, Alone once more, he reviewed 
all the circumstances in his own mind. 

The matter was now in his hands. The only 
persons cognisant of it besides himself and the 
lovers, were Isabel and Mr. Egerton. The 
former, he well knew, would not act in such a 
case without consulting him. Of the latter, he 
was equally sure. Trevor, it was evident, had 
no intention of making any advance, and Marion 
was bound by the promise. And then, over his 
mind swept a strong temptation. None, not 
even Isa, knew how firm a hold his ward had 
upon his heart. None knew what happiness and 
brightness she had brought into his life, through 
the darkened years: and now—could he lose the 
only hope yet left him? She was young, and 
youth is unstable and wavering. Each month, 
each day, of Trevor’s absence must loosen the tie. 

How easy to fan the flame of pride and anger 
against the lover, and, by a few well chosen 
words dropped now and again; keep alive 
the annoyance; increase the resentment. 
Moreover, they themselves might leave Vaughan 
Royal for a time, and travel amid different 
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scenes and in different lands. The scheme was 
feasible and easy. By his own authority and 
position as her guardian, he could keep Trevor 
at a distance, if need be; and for the rest—time 
and change would work wonders, and he could 
wait: surely such an end would justify the 
means. 

This man, this Trevor, had all that life could 
offer, youth, ambition, a career of wealth and 
industry, while he—a poor blind man—poor, 
though not in worldly wealth, yet in all that 
makes worldly wealth worth having, he must go 
on and live a weary monotonous life in his 
ancestral home, till death came, welcome as a 
friend, to end a purposeless and idle existence. 
Again he reasoned, could he not make her 
happy? Would not her position, as mistress 
of Vaughan Royal, be as high as if she were the 
wife of a city magnate? But—that fatal but— 
had she not herself told him, even now, that she 
loved this stranger, who unwittingly had brought 
sorrow into their happy home? And if she 
really loved Trevor, ought not her happiness 
to be thought of before every other consideration. 
Yet he would rather mourn for her as dead 
than give her to another; for we can better 
bear that our loved ones should forget us in the 
happiness of heaven, than that they should 
forget us in the happiness of earth. 

So during the deepening twilight, and through 
the night, in the solitude of his own room, the 
mental strife went on, between passion and 
duty, loyalty and love. Again his own promise 
to her dead father rang in his ears: “If it be 
in my power to secure her happiness, I will do so 
at any cost.” The time to prove his truth, to 
redeem his word to the dead, had come at last. 
He was a Vaughan, and the Vaughan honour 
had ever been above suspicion. So the strife 
went on. Not nobler in their day his martial 
ancestors, who, with fiery Rupert, flashed 
fiercely down upon the stubborn pikemen of 
the Commonwealth—not nobler, not braver, 
they, than he, a blind, lonely man, doing stern 
battle against love and hope in the cause of faith 
and truth. But above the call of duty, above 
the pride of race, above even the recollection of 
his promise to the dead, there came into his 
mind, these grand old words, heard in careless 
childhood, realised in careworn manhood amid 
suffering ard sorrow: “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.” 

It was enough. The strife was over; the 
temptation gone; and though the man’s heart 
was aching, and his eyes dim with tears, calmly, 
etl he put away the hope of happiness, 

of love. With him to resolve was to 
wand the next day saw the first step taken 
ph he had marked out for himself to tread. 
called on Mr. Egerton and found him 


ready at their wish, to communicate in such 
a way with Trevor as would lead to the removal 
of the existing obstacles. As it happened, 
Marion was away for the day on a visit, thus 
rendering their plan easier of accomplishment. 
Could they but bring the lovers together they 
felt sure that all would be speedily arranged. 

So Mr. Egerton, to lose no time, wrote the 
letter while they were there; Isa also sending, 
at her brother’s express request, a short note in 
his name. 

“There,” said the old gentleman, as the 
letters were sealed and dispatched; “ my word 
for it, he will be here to-morrow.” 

The Squire started as the other spoke. 

“To-morrow,” he said, half-aloud; ‘well, 
well, it’s all for the best.” Then, recovering 
himself with an effort, he rose, saying to Mr. 
Egerton, “ Will you return with us ?” 

But the other declined on the plea of an 
engagement. He felt that it was better for the 
brother and sister to be alone. So they retraced 
their steps to the Hall, Reginald preoccupied 
and silent, Isa longing, yet fearing to show 
sympathy where it was so sorely needed. But 
when they reached the house her woman’s 
nature could bear it no longer. 

Rex,” she said, softly, laying her hand on 
his, “do you remember when you came to me, 
and told me that ”’—she faltered, the remem- 
brance was painful even then—‘ when you told 
me that Arthur was dead, killed in battle ?” 
She felt that he started involuntarily; but not 
waiting for an answer, she continued: * Do vou 
remember saying we must have no secrets from 
each other, but trust each other through the years 
tocome? Are you trusting me, Reginald ?” 

He made no answer for a moment. but his 
whole frame shook with suppressed emotion. 
Then he spoke in a low, hoarse tone,— 

“ You are right, Isa, I have not been so frank 
with you as you deserve; but I would have saved 
you pain on my account—and—and she is very 
dear to me.” 

For a long while they were both silent, then 
Reginald, rousing himself, said, ‘When does 
she return, Isa?” 

“ Kither to-night or to-morrow morning. 
Probably to-morrow.” 

“Would it were come and gone,” 
and again relapsed into silence. 

Later in the day Mr. Egerton came to say 
that Trevor had telegraphed that he would be 
at Mayford to-morrow, and a note came from 
Marion to let them know that she would pass 
the night at her friend’s house.,..$o far all went 
well, but Mr. Egerton seemed . and 
Isa, guessing he wished to sp Reginald, 
quitted the room. 

The others were,silent fora time, then the 
Squire said, “ I arias dull company, ] fear.” 


he said, 
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The old gentleman rose from his chair. 

“T can keep this up no longer,” he said. 
“* Vaughan, I am an old man, and an old friend. 
Will you feel offended with me if I say I wish 
from the depths of my heart that things were 
otherwise? I ask no questions, but——” he 
stopped abruptly. 

“ Friend,” said the Squire, “ no man repents of 
doing right; I am trying to do right, but it is 
very hard. For the rest, do not think me un- 
grateful if I say, ‘Let me fight my battle alone.’ ”’ 

The other clasped the hand held out to him— 
and murmuring something about an appoint- 
ment, turned and left the house. 

The next day, when Miss Grey returned from 
her visit, she found Isabel and Reginald absent. 
They had left a message, requesting her not to 
go out till they returned. As they intended, 
such a message excited her curiosity, and after 
awhile, led her, with the hopefulness of youth, 
to wonder whether it had anything to do witk 
the matter that in secret still troubled her. In 
the meantime they were at Mr. Egerton’s, where 
Trevor had already arrived, and it needed but 
little to make it evident that he was only too 
eager to fall in with their views. As their 
conversation went on, Isa and Mr. Egerton 
glanced often at Reginald. Pale and worn were 
the clearly-cut features,—pale and worn, but 
quiet and resolved. The last of the Vaughans 
had all the self-repression that had marked the 
race, and Isa, amid her pain, felt proud of him. 
It was suggested that they should return to the 
Hall, but that Trevor should remain at the gates 
while Reginald went before to prepare Marion. 
The suggestion was carried out, and the young 
man remained near the entrance to the grounds, 
while Isa and Mr. Egerton, at Reginald’s desire, 
turned away in a by-path, and the Squire him- 
self went on to the house alone, bracing himself 
as best he might for the coming trial. He 
found his ward in the room opening upon 
the terrace. 
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“Ts anything wrong, Reginald, that you left 
word that I was to remain in till you came?” 

“No, nothing,” he answered, then continued: 
“The other evening, Marion, I asked you to 
leave a certain matter that troubled you in my 
hands. I have done the best I could. I have 
seen Mr. Trevor, and he regrets what has taken 


place. He is here to-day, and is waiting at the 
gates. He wishes me to say”—the voice 


faltered, but the brave heart rallied again— He 
wishes me to say that he hopes all may be for- 
given and forgotten.” 

She listened in glad surprise, but was silent, 
and Reginald, thinking her pride was still strong, 
went on speaking. 

“You will not let anger stand in your way, 
Marion; I want you to be happy, dear.” 

There was something so mournful in his tone 
that she looked up at him wonderingly. The 
sunlight fell full upon his features, and in that 
moment her woman’s instinct told her all the 
truth, and as it flashed upon her mind, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“ Reginald ! oh, Reginald!” 

That was all. For the first and last time since 
her childhood he drew her to him, and pressed 
his lips on her brow; then he turned away and 
she went down the steps alone. 

* * * * * 

The crimson sunset falls on hill and meadow, 
dale and stream. Near the scene of their first 
meeting the lovers stroll along, forgetful of all 
else save their recovered happiness. 

In the grounds Isa and Mr. Egerton are pacing 
to and fro, conversing in a low tone. Alone on 
the terrace above stands Reginald Vaughan, sad, 
but calm. 

“For them,” he says, half aloud, “ for them 
are love and hope. But what is left for me?” 
And his own heart answers him in the silence : 
“For them, love and hope ; for thee, faith and 
patience. For faith and patience, not less than 
love and hope, are messengers from God.” 
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HE storm that o'er the moaning midnight reigned 
A kingly sceptre bears ; 
Earth knows this morning that she entertained 
An angel unawares. 


All night the patriarch elm beside the gate 
Was wrestling with the storm 

That tossed his unclad limbs—a weary fate 
For that old shivering form. 


At morn, the angel’s finger-prints were.seen!, 
Each quivering twig about : 
He left his blessing where in tender green 





New life had bourgeoned ont—— 











MAY MORNING AFTER A STORM. 


And every roadside tree, in every leaf 
Is glad for that wild night ; 

No drop on elm or willow hints of grief— 
All sparkling with delight. 


Through fragrant firs and shining linden-spray 
Loiters the wakeful breeze ; 

While orioles round their swinging nest at play 
Mock sunbeams in the trees. 


The orchard-tops are white with balmy snow, 
That falls in flakes of bloom : 

In flashing curves, bright ringlets come and go 
Across the pine-trees’ gloom. 


From the rich mistiness of budding woods 
A cloud of perfume steals, 

And sky and earth a rain of music floods 
That inmost nature feels, 


Why must you whisper, while the hues of spring 
Are on the air unfurled, 

While light and perfume gladden everything, 
*“* There’s evil in the world ?” 


True, there are eyelids ever wet with tears, 
Lips that no smiling know; 

And hearts that only note their days and years 
As finger-posts of woe. 


True, rank and noisome sin on earth is found, 
That tree of deadly fruit, 

With viper-like remorse, that coils around 
And hisses from its root. 


There’s evil in the world: and yet rejoice 
For good is also here ; 

O’er the mad elements resounds a voice 
Of never-ending cheer !— 


“ The only evil thou canst truly know 
Is but of guilt, is thine ! 
All other gloom is but the soil where grow 
The roots of life divine. 


If thou art shaken with the winds of heaven, 
’T will prove thou art alive ; 

Unto the strong and upright soul ’tis given 
In struggling still to thrive. 


But if the grief that stains this lovely hour 
Is for another’s pain, 

Bloom for that other’s sake ! life’s perfect flower 
Yields perfect seed again. 


Bloom out thy brightest! for a world of sin 
Looks up thy light to see ; 

Its faith in heavenly truth may not begin 
Till heaven has bloomed in thee ! 


Sing with the birds and winds! from off his throne 
Evil shall yet be hurled ! 

Thou grieving human spirit, hush thy moan, 
For God is in the world!” 




































THE SYRO-PHCENICIAN WOMAN. 


JHE pYRo-PHENICIAN Woman. 


Matt. xv. 21—28. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M’COSH, D.D., LL.D., D.L., PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 





NEW JERSEY, PRINCETON. 


CaS N stadying the life of our Lord, we 
»@ may derive much instruction from 
His actions, as well as from His 
conversations and more systematic 
discourses. In saying so, I do not 
refer to the example He has set us, 
~ that we should follow His steps, so 
much as to the Divine skill and tact, 
knowledge and love, shown in every 
minute incident of His life. By noticing 
the special manner of His conduct in particular 
circumstances, we may obtain a greater ac- 
quaintance with the combined wisdom and 
tenderness of Jesus, and a deeper insight into 
the workings of the human heart. Every act 
of His life, and its special mode of performance, 
is worthy of Him who, under the influence of 
love, came from heaven to instruct us. Every 
word is precious—to adopt the image employed 
by the woman of Canaan, every crumb that 
falls from the Master’s table may feed us. We 
shall find abundant illustration of this as we 
proceed to the consideration of our Lord’s in- 
terview with the woman of Vanaan. 

Verse 21: “Then Jesus went thence and 
departed into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” It 
is not for us, to presume to point out all the 
reasons which induced Jesus, to retire at this 
time beyond the Jewish territory. He may have 
wished to retreat for a season from the gaze of 
the inhabitants of Judea and Galilee, from the 
idle admiration of some, and the enmity of 
others, and to give them space to reflect on 
the sublime doctrine they had heard, and the 
wonder: they had seen. But whatever other 
considerations may have weighed with Him, we 
can conceive that He had it specially in view, 
in passing this once beyond the Jewish terri- 
tory, to show that the benefits to be derived 
from His mission were not to be confined to the 
children of Abraham, but to be extended to the 
nations of the earth. He now passes beyond 
the limits of Judea and extends His blessings to 
a person of a different race; and all to prepare 
the way for the full manifestation of that Gospel, 
which is to be preached to every creature. 

Verse 22: ‘“ And, behold, a woman of Canaan 
came out of the same coasts and cried unto 
Him.” There may seem, at the first look, to 
be contradictory statements as to the race and 
nation of this woman; but they can easily 
be reconciled. She is said in the corres- 
ponding passage of Mark’s Gospel (vii. 26) to 


have been a Greek. The Jews at that time 
were in the habit of dividing mankind into 
Jews and Greeks, and calling all heathens by 
the name of Greeks, whatever might be their 
extraction. Understanding the epithet Greek 
in this sense, we are to take it as denoting that 
the woman was a foreigner, and had been an 
idolator. From the corresponding passage of 
Mark we learn that she was a Syro-Phcenician 
woman, “a Greek Syro-Pheenician,” or an 
inhabitant of that part of Syria called 
Pheenicia. From the passage before us we learn 
that she was a Canaanite, or a descendant of the 
race which had been devoted to destruction by 
the Lord, as being the foes of God’s ancient 
people. Though the command had been to root 
them out of the land, several tribes had been 
allowed to remain in the land, where for ages 
they were thorns in the sides of the children of 
Israel. It is necessary to bear these facts in 
mind, in order to the full comprehension of our 
Lord’s conduct on this occasion. The woman 
who addressed our Lord was not only of an alien 
race, but of that race which was viewed with 
peculiar feelings of jealousy and enmity by the 
Jews, and she had been a heathen, bowing down 
before dumb images, the workmanship of men’s 
hands. 

Somehow or other, we are not told how, light 
had begun to dawn on her mind. As living on 
the very borders of the land of Judea, she may 
have become acquainted with the Old Testament 
Scriptures; some friend may have opened to her 
this treasure, out of which she may have drawn 
for instruction andcomfort. Her attention may 
have been directed to the new Teacher who had 
appeared in these parts, by the belief then uni- 
versally prevalent, that some prince or deliverer 
was to come out of Judea. Or a report may 
have been brought her of the wonders which He 
had been performing in the immediately ad- 
joining region. The simple but appropriate 
expression of faith with which she introduces 
herself, ‘“‘ Have mercy upon me, O Lord, thou 
Son of David,” shows that she had attained some 
acquaintance with the character and mission 
of the expected One. By the blessing and grace 
of God, her knowledge may have been kindled 
into a flame by the fiery trial to which she had 
been subjected; being a tyranny of evil powers 
over the mind and body of her child, manifested 
in madness and bodily distemper: “ My daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil.” The very 
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malady with which her daughter had been gnot a word. He did not give her so much as @ 


visited, showed that she lived in an extra- 
ordinary age in the world’s history, and seemed 
to indicate the coming of the extraordinary 
Deliverer. She is prepared to recognise the 
Prince foretold and expected, as the very Saviour 
that her urgent case required, and so she runs 
to Him and cries, “Have mercy upon me, 
O Lord, thou Son of David.” 

The reception which Jesus gave her was 


-apparently unkind, and her entreaties were met 


by repeated refusals :— 

First refusal. “He answered her not a word.” 
Why, we ask, should the Saviour have given 
her so cold a reception? How are we to recon- 
cile this with the usual gentleness and loveli- 
ness of His character? On other occasions He 
was ready to sympathise with affliction under 
every form. We read that they brought to 
Him the sick, the maimed, and the blind, and 
He healed them all. On many occasions He 
answered them before they called, and heard 
them while they were yet speaking to Him. 
They did not need to lift up their voices, they had 
only to touch the hem of His garment, ‘‘ And 
as many as touched the hem of His garment 
were made whole.” Moved by grief of every 
kind, He was peculiarly susceptible of being 
touched by scenes of domestic sorrow, arising 
from the distress of relatives and friends. We 
have an account, for example, of His raising the 
dead on three occasions, and in each case it was 
done in compassion towards sorrowing relatives. 
It was when Jairus pleaded in behalf of his 
daughter with the importunateness of an afflicted 
father, that He first conquered the King of 
Terrors; and in dismissing the others from the 
apartment, He allowed the father and mother 


to remain, that they might see the first symptoms ° 


of returning animation, and not be kept one 
instant in suspense. It was as He saw a mother 
following the bier of her son,—he the only 
son of his mother and she a widow—that He 
wrought a second time the miracle of raising the 
dead; He instantly stopped the bier, and 
hastened to restore the youth to the embraces of 
his mother. Again, it was when His heart was 
being wrung with the pleadings of Martha and 
Mary, that He raised their brother Lazarus from 
the dead. The great Deliverer, Who could 
bear the burden of a world’s sins, on this oc- 
casion grieved in spirit and was troubled. We 
do not read of His shedding tears upon the 
cross, when His body was being torn and tor- 
tured ; the tears which He shed were over the 
grave of a friend: “Jesus wept.” 

Now we expect Him to be moved by like 
feelings, and to act in a similar manner when 
the woman of Canaan pleaded so earnestly for 


her grievously afflicted daughter. We are’ 


astonished when we read that He answered her 


kind word, or a friendly look. He pursued His. 
journey as if her voice had never reached His. 
ear, or as if His heart were steeled against her 
complaint. Why this coldness and indifference ? 
Did He think He had done enough for careless. 
and ungrateful man? No. He blessed those 
who cursed Him; and it was for the very pur- 
pose of benefiting those who were insensible to 
the goodness bestowed upon them, that He left 
the Father’s bosom. Or was it that His bodily 
frame was weary with the journey? No. His 
bodily strength might be spent, but not His 
love, which is infinite, like all His other per- 
fections. When oppressed with the heat and 
burden of the day, He gave living water to a 
woman at the well of Samaria. He did not 
give a word of comfort to this afflicted woman, 
and yet when His body was in torture, He said 
to the dying malefactor, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise.” Or was it that His gentle 
spirit had been soured by the indifference shown, 
and chafed with the opposition He had met with? 
We cannot for an instant entertain that supposi- 
tion of Him, from whom all the execrations of 
His persecutors could only call forth this prayer, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Why, then, this indifference, real or apparent? 
We think we can discover two considerations, 
which, when combined, will explain His con- 
duct. First, the woman was not of the com- 
monwealth of Israel. She was by birth a 
Gentile, and had been trained to the practice 
of idolatry. Now there is an order and pro- 
gression in the administration of God, of which 
we may not always see the meaning, but which 
has always a reason in the wisdom and goodness 
of God. In the good government of God it had 
been settled that the offer was to be made first 
to the Jews, to whom pertained “ the adoption, 
the covenant, and the promises.’’ Here we have 
the first instance of aid invoked of Jesus, by one 
not a Jew by birth, or by profession a worshipper 
of the true God. It was expedient when the 
dispensation of grace was to go beyond Israel, to 
justify the first exercise of it by the urgency of 
the case, and also to save the credit and honour 
of the Jewish economy, and to connect it with, 
and make it an introduction to, the wider and 
more philanthropic system now to be introduced. 
When a Gentile is to be admitted to the full 
blessings of the Gospel, it is expedient to show, 
that it is in consequence of faith being found in 
the applicant greater than that of the Jews. It 
was in order to call forth, and manifest, and 
strengthen this woman’s faith, that our Lord 
put it to the trial. 

We may, I think, discover another reason in 
the particular providence of God. We sometimes 
hear people talking of there being a general, but 
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not a particular providence over particular events, 
and individual men. Now, I believe in both a 
general and a particular providence. I believe 
that the two, the general and particular, coincide 
and are the same. The providence of God be- 
comes general by its embracing every particular. 
God has so arranged everything, that what is for 
the good of the whole Church is also for the 
good of every believer, and what is for the good 
of the individual believer is also for the good of 
the Church at large. God has so ordered His 
providence that no one can face Him and say, 
“‘T have been obliged to suffer persecutions and 
humiliations which are not for my own good, 
but merely for that of the Church or the world.” 
To one using that language I would say: “ You 
know not yourself as you ought, or you would 
discover that these trials were also for your own 
good. They may have some bearing on the 
Church at large, or that of your circle, or your 
relations and friends; but they are also for your 
own advantage. So nicely adjusted, so delicately 
hung is the government of God, that the interest 
of every individual believer is linked with the 
good of the others. No man is required to 
suffer merely for the sake of others; his crosses 
and disappointments may be the means of pro- 
moting his own individual welfare.” The Saviour 
answered her not a word; not only because it was 
the ordinance of Heaven that the Gospel should 
first be proclaimed to the Jews, but farther, 
because the delay in granting the request tended 
to draw forth and confirm her faith. We shall 
discover how this latter effect was produced as 
we proceed with the narrative. 

We almost expect to hear of the Canaanite 
losing all her faith and courage upon being met 
by this silent denial, which seemed more dis- 
couraging than an open refusal. She is not 
even dismissed with a word, or look of interest 
in her case. We almost expect to find this 
afflicted woman hastening to her home in anger 
or despair, to bury her cares in solitude. But 
she gave way to no such temptation. As she 
thought of her home, it brought to her mind 
only the recollection of the incoherences of that 
frenzied daughter, once, it may be, her hope and 
pride. She knew that there was power in the 
Saviour; she believed that under an indifferent 
look there might be gentleness and love. Un- 
deterred by obstacles, she continued crying, even 
at the risk of receiving a second and more hope- 
less refusal. That refusal she received. 

Second refusal. ‘His disciples came and be- 
sought Him, Send her away, for she crieth after 
us! But He answered and said, [ am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
verses 23 and 24. Mer cries, it would appear, 
had awakened some compassion in the hearts of 
the apostles, in spite of their narrow Jewish 
prejudices; but it does not appear as if they 
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had raised any such feeling in the breast of 
Jesus. It seems as if when the disciples became 
intercessors, it was only to confirm His indif- 
ference, and make her case more hopeless. The 
prayer of the apostles procured what her cries 
had not—an answer, but that answer seemed to 
shut and lock for ever the door of mercy. “I 
am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” It is as if He had said: “I am sent, 
but not to thee; thou art lost, but I am not come 
to find thee; thou art comfortless, but I cannot 
be thy friend; I am full of mercy, but it cannot 
be extended to thee; the decrees of Heaven, the 
counsels of God, and the good of the Church all 
forbid it. Oh, wretched woman! Oh, daughter 
of an accursed race, thy cries are vain, they 
are foolish, they only fret My patience. You 
may cease from your wailings and return to your 
comfortless home to listen to the foolishness and 
to the chidings of your frenzied daughter.” 
But this second cold reception did not damp 
the courage of this wonderful woman. It re- 
quired, indeed, some ingenuity to discover that 
our Lord’s language did not imply an absolute 
and unalterable denial. “I am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” It required 
sagacity, as well as a strong faith, to discover 
that the words did not render all further en- 
treaty utterly vain. But it has often been re- 
marked that earnestness always rouses and 
quickens all the energies of the mind. How 
often have I found a young man beginning to use 
his faculties for the first time when visited with 
some affliction; say, on his being crossed by 
some disappointment in life; say, by the death 
of a father, or the loss of some expected honour; 
then he was made to feel his position, and to 
devote his whole soul to recover lost ground. 
Thus it is that I have seen conversion, that is 
faith, awaken the powers that before lay dor- 
mant. If it does not strengthen the natural 
faculties of the mind it at least directs them 
towards a higher end. “ True,” she might argue, 
“Jesus was not sent with a precise view of preach- 
ing to the Gentiles, but He was not a servant, 
He was a son, and might extend His commission 
into other and not inconsistent fields. True, 
He was not sent; but could He refuse one who 
came to Him?” She may have read in the Old 
Testament of Elijah visiting these coasts and 
blessing a poor widow of Zarepta; and she may 
have heard of Elisha curing the leprosy of the 
Syrian captain. She may have heard of the 
woman of Samaria; to whom, though she was 
not of the seed of Abraham, Jesus had given 
living water. Whether she thought of all these 
things or no, her case was urgent, and she perse- 
vered in her request. She may have had hope 


raised and sustained by that very One who seems 
to look with a frown on her. 
Thinking that before, while she cried for 
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herself and her daughter, she may have been 
deficient in duty, and guilty in not paying the 
adoration and worship that were due to Him 
with whom she was dealing; “then came she 
and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, help me.” 
Even this prostration and this adoration were 
unavailing. Her importunity only led to a 
third refusal, in which there seemed to be 
not only coldness and indifference, but even 


» harshness and contempt. “It is not meet to 


take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs,” 
verse 26. Before, Jesus seemed to tell her of 
the impossibility of extending mercy to her; 
but now He speaks to her in the language 
of disdain. The Jews children, and her race 
dogs! What language to come from the 
promised Saviour! ‘Ah, ill-fated woman, thy 
complaints bring no pity, they only expose 
thee to insults! Better at once return to thy 
home, and listen to the idle tale, the wild 
merriment or sadness of thy frenzied daughter, 
than thus expose thyself in public to One who 
adds reproach to misery, and contempt to 
suffering.” 

In the answer of the Canaanite, we have 
another illustration of the acuteness and sagacity 
which true faith communicates. She knew that 
Jesus would never apply to her language which 
she did not deserve. What other epithet could 
she merit who had worshipped dumb images, 
and broken the holy law of God? She 
acknowledges the fitness of the Divine pro- 
cedure, more particularly in His plan of com- 
municating salvation through the Jews. She 
puts in her plea on that very plan, and on the 
very supposition that she is unworthy. She 
avails herself of the very distinction which our 
Lord has pointed out, and in a reply unsurpassed 
for simplicity, aptness, and beauty by any 
handed down to us from any age of the world, 
she says, “ Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table.” 
First she had implored—she continued to 
implore in spite of discouragement,—now she 
worships and implores; she pays becoming 
reverence, and pleads, having all the essential 
parts of prayer in this brief sentence. She 
honours Christ’s truth and faithfulness, “‘ Truth, 
Lord,” and yet refers to His abundant grace, 
arguing from the very abundance of the grace 
that there would be enough for her. Her 
view was much the same as that of the 
prodigal: he came to himself, and in the midst 
of his misery began to remember his father’s 
house, and to think there was in it bread enough 
and to spare. It is as if she had said: “I am 
unworthy; you might justly cast me off in 
disdain; but with the Lord there is plenteous 
redemption; there is enough and to spare on 
that table which Thou hast furnished in the 
wilderness; enough of the richest dainties for 


all Thy children, and crumbs to fall to a poor 
sinner such as I am.” 

Behold now the blessed result: “Jesus answered 
and said, How great is thy faith, be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was 
made whole from that very hour.” Verse 28. 
Jesus sent her away not only with the assurance 
that her daughter was cured, but with an 
increase of saving faith. This woman would 
have been contented with the crumbs, with the 
healing of her daughter, but Christ took her to 
His table and gave a feast to her soul. She 
came for one blessing, and she went away with 
two, the one that was added being greater than 
that which she asked. She was like the 
paralytic who was brought to have his body 
healed, and went away with his sins pardoned 
also. So true is it that God blesses His people 
“exceeding abundantly above what they ask or 
think.” This woman returned to her household 
rejoicing in spirit, to welcome her daughter now 
in the vigour of health, in the sprightliness of 
her youth, and in soundness of mind. For the 
first time for years she poured forth the affection 
of a daughter into the delighted ear of a mother, 
who had so long received no intelligent answer 
in return for hers. As the two spoke of the 
breaking of the fetters which had bound soul 
and body, would the mother not also speak of 
another and spiritual thraldom, held over the 
soul by Satan, and of another freedom, the 
freedom of those whom the truth has made free? 
Would she not tell how Jesus, in relieving the 
daughter from one bondage, had relieved the 
mother from another and more powerful one; 
and would she not recommend this second as 
infinitely the more precious blessing of the two? 
And in speaking to her daughter, and recom- 
mending to her that Saviour who visited their 
coasts, would she complain of His rudeness and 
harshness? Would she not rather dwell on the 
glorious issue, in the blessing conveyed to them 
both? Ever in her future life, when her spirit 
was harassed by trial or oppressed with fear, 
she would remember how the Lord had dealt 
with her, and the recollection would bear her up 
and cheer her, through life, and in death, till she 
was taken up into everlasting fellowship with 
Jesus in heaven. 

We see herein the advantage of sincerity. 
This woman was in earnest, and therefore she 
succeeded. Many are not sincere in the 
petitions they put up. They would be dis- 
appointed if their prayers were answered. They 
pray for grace to make them better, but they 
do not wish to be made better. They ask for 
holiness, but they do not wish to become holy. 
Oh, that we had but a little of that earnestness 
in asking, which Christ has in beseeching us to 
accept! Oh, that we, the beggars, had a little 
of that earnestness which the Benefactor has in 









































pressing His gifts upon us! If we only had 
this, He would bless us above what we ask or 
think. 

_ We see also the need of importunity. The 
kingdom of heaven is taken by violence. We 
are not to give up because of one or two or three 
seeming denials. We are to ask: how long? 
Till we receive. We are to seek: how long? 
Till we find. We are to knock: how long? 
Until it be opened unto us. “Thou shouldst 
have smitten five or six times,” said the Prophet 
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Elisha to Joash, king of Israeli, when on putting 
the arrow of the Lord’s deliverance into his 
hands, he bade him smite, and he smote only 
thrice and stayed. So we say to those who 
have asked, without feeling that they have got 
an answer, “You should have asked more 
earnestly and repeatedly.” We are to wrestle 
with God as Jacob did, “‘ until the breaking of 
the day,” “until the day dawn and the day-star 


arise in our hearts.” 
Selected and abridged. 





JHE PRAYE 


aT. AUGUSTINE had an impulsive 
nature, which in his youth led him 
into all manner of excesses. But 
j 4.) his mother, a Christian woman, 
ceased not to pray daily on his 
behalf. He had longed to visit Italy, but 
Monica earnestly besought God to interpose by 
some providence; and, by preventing his de- 
parture, save her son from the exposure which 
would inevitably come from a residence in 
corrupt Rome. The intercessions of the noble 
mother seemed to be disregarded; Augustine, 
so long the cause of anxiety on account of his 
wayward life, was permitted by an overruling 
Providence to visit Milan. The sequel, however, 
was an answer to his mother’s prayer. In Milan 
he found Christ. In his ‘* Confessions,” Augus- 
tine says, “ Thou didst deny her what she prayed 
for then, that Thou mightest grant what she 
prayed for always.” 
Through all our Christian life, God would 
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teach us that the method of answering our peti- 
tions is absolutely His own ; that His method is 
conceived in the highest wisdom, and that the 
fitful interruptions of our personal choice might 
work out our greatest evil. Thus very often the 
denial of our will proves an immeasurable bless- 
ing inthe end. I[n this respect prayer becomes 
a real test of our submission to Him. Oh! 
happy shall we be, if, when we are thrown back 
upon the Divine will, and upon that alone, we 
still wait upon Him in child-like trust. The 
delayed answer may try us: but God has a 
benign purpose in the delay, which infinite love 
dictates, and which is deeper than man’s reason. 
The way He chooses to answer, may oppose in 
every particular our private judgment ; but this 
is only that supreme good may be realised by us 
in the most effectual manner. How assuring is 
this Scriptural view of prayer, “ Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” given in the 
closing period of Christ’s life ! 


pove AS AN GENT, 


MHE force of love is greater than 
that of sternness. Antagonism 
creates antagonism. If you at- 
tempt to drag me by force it is my 
nature to resist you, and I will 
pull against you with all my might; but if you 
try to attract me by kindness, it is equally in my 
nature to yield to its influence, and I will follow 
you of my own free will. What the hammer 
will not weld together without fiery heat and 
prolonged labour, the magnet will bring together 
in a moment. So, in dealing with men, the 
mightiest influence is love. If the pastor is 
“under the juniper tree,” bewailing his want 
of success, wondering why inquirers rarely 
come to him, and crying, like Isaiah, “‘ Who 
hath believed our report?’ let him examine and 
see whether he has not been attempting to move 
men by sternness rather than by love. Let him 
ask himself if he has not been dealing in side 








subjects, away from the great centre, and forget- 
ting the attraction that is always in the Cross. 
Let him inquire whether he has given due pro- 
minence in his discourses to the love of God, 
and whether he has not been going about among 
his people cold and stern and repulsive, rather 
than tender, loving, and winsome in his gentle- 
ness. I say the same thing to the Sunday-school 
teacher, who is sad at heart because he seems to 
see his scholars indifferent, or even perhaps 
antagonistic, to all his appeals. Have you tried 
them, my brother, with the still small voice of 
Gospel love? Perhaps you have been dealing 
too exclusively in the whirlwind, the earthquake, 
and the fire. The same principle applies to 
parents in training their children in the nugture 
and admonition of the Lord. You say you have 
tried everything with your sons and daughters; 
let me ask you if you have tried gentleness? I 
beseech you to make experiment of that.--W.M.T. 
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y HE fHILDRENS }tour. 
AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 
BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER YV. 
PARTING SORROW. 


ETIMES next morning Amos was 
on his way to his sick friend. 
He stopped at the market, and 
bought the finest fruit, and the 
most lovely flowers he could get, 
saying to himself, as he walked 
on: ‘ He shall have the best of 
everything; if this accident had 
not happened, most likely we 
should never have seen each 
other again, and that would 
indeed have made us_ both 
miserable. I do feel thankful 
to God that we are not to be 
separated. I won’t grieve any 

more—why should I when I can do so much for 
my Hugo. I will try to get him well, and to 
give him pleasure in a hundred ways.’’ And so 
he ran upstairs to the sick room, emancipated 
from his depression. 

*T am so glad to come to see you,” he said, 
as he entered the room and put down his 
basket. Then he bent over the invalid, ‘“ You 
are not better, I am afraid ?” 

‘* He has been in great pain all the night,” said 
Frau Steinberg, sorrowfully; ‘but I am sure 
you are welcome. My boy will always be 
charmed to see you. Look, Hugo, what mag- 
nificent fruit and flowers Amos has brought 
you.”” Hugo could not answer by words, but 
pressed his friend’s hands and smiled. It was a 
pretty sight to see the boystogether, Amos so 
attentive and gentle, while Hugo’s loving eyes 
followed him continually about the room. 

This time Amos could not stay long. “I 
must now go to school,” he said, taking up his 
bag of books, “ and I shall have no one to take 
my part, or fight my battles forme! But it is 
not that which grieves me,” and wiping some 
tears from his eyes, he hurried away. 

Amos never worked harder than he did that 
day; he knew he had lost ground to regain. The 
boys were unusually quiet. Young Steinberg’s 
accident had evidently subdued them. The true 
state of affairs was soon noised about the town. 
It was told how the two lads loved each other, 
andshow Nathan Dura had roughly come between 
them; so that Amos was all at once the hero of 
the hour. When school was over, the master 
called him aside, and commended him for his 
assidnity and good conduct. 











‘Pray do not praise me,” Amos said, with a 
sigh: “I owe all my industry to Hugo Steinberg. 
I never cared whether I said my lessons well or 
ill, till Hugh egged me on, till he taught me 
how good God was to send Jesus Christ to save 
us from sin.” 

Indeed, I did not know young Steinberg 
was so pious,” replied one of the masters. 

“He has always been an industrious lad. Is 
it true, then, that he has been trying to make a 
Christian of you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; he has for many months been 
teaching me the truth out of the Bible,” replied 
Amos, unhesitatingly. 

“You could not have a better companion,” 
said the master; “the Steinbergs are excellent 
people, and greatly respected.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Amos, with his 
eyes sparkling, and his face beaming with 
pleasure. “If all were like Hugo and his 
good mother, what a happy world this would 
be!” 

The masters went away thinking of the 
Jew, and wondering how it was they had net 
before noticed that he was an uncommon lad. 

For several weeks Amos paid daily visits to 
his invalid friend, and every half holiday was 
spent in Hugo’s sick room. 

One evening, when he had given playthings 
to the children to keep them quiet, and Frau 
Steinberg was busy with her needle, he suddenly 
put down the book from which he was reading, 
and exclaimed,— 

‘Hugo, I would rather a thousand times be 
you than myself, although you are so ill, and 
kept a prisoner in bed !” 

“Would you, Amos ? 
wonderingly. 

‘“‘ Because you are a true Christian, and not 
a Jew.” 

“Ah, but Amos, how often I have told you it 
is wrong to complain. Mother, will you speak 
to him and make him understand that it is not 
right ?” said Hugo. 

Frau Steinberg put down her work and 
looked up. 

‘* Reflect a moment, dear Amos,” she said; 
“can it matter whose son you are, if your heart 
is with God? You should not be hard upon 

your own people, but pray that light may be 
given them. We all know there are thousands 
and thousands of Gentiles who call themselves 
Christians, who do not observe their religious 
duties as faithfully as the Jews. Those rough 
boys, at school, for instance, they are worse than 


Why?” asked Hugo, 
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any of the Jews 1 know of in the town. What 
can it avail whether we are Jew or Gentile, 
Mede or Persian, or even the poor Negro slave, 
provided we are truly religious? Whatever 
wise men may say, that and that alone is the 
grand secret! There is this, too, to be said 
for the Jews. They observe to a far greater 
extent than we do the laws which God gave 
them. Now, most of us Christians appear to 
think that we are not under the law, but under 
grace. I think they should be combined. 
Though the Jews are a fallen people, though 
they crucified their Messiah, and are a byword 
among nations, still there are many excellent 
lessons we may learn from them, as the chosen 
people of God. Rejoice, dear Amos, rejoice 
that you are a converted Jew. When you are 
older you can go among your people and preach 
the Gospel to them. Think what opportunities 
you will have! Teach them what God has 
revealed to you—be ever faithful to the Saviour, 
and you will have nothing to fear.” 

“Ah, would not that be something worth 
living for?” said Amos, thoughtfully; “ but 
pray go on, I like to listen to you.” 

“JT was going to remark that bringing a 
Jew to the truth would be a glorious event, and 
to be an instrument in God’s hands for bringing 
others to Christ, is better than to reign as a king 
over men.”’ 

‘*But, oh, Frau Steinberg, how can I, a sinner 
and a Jew, ever hope to be an instrument in God’s 
hands?” 

“St. Paul was a Jew, an unbelieving Jew; 
yet God chose him to be chief of the apostles. 
Follow his example.” 

“I have resolved to do one thing, Frau Stein- 
berg, and that is, never to offer up a prayer, 
whether I am in a synagogue, church, or chapel, 
or in my own room, but in the name of Jesus 
Christ,” said Amos, fervently. 

Hardly had the boy finished speaking, when 
his mother unexpectedly entered the room. No 
sooner was the greeting over, and the delicacies 
brought with her handed to the invalid, than 
the Jewess turned carelessly to her son. 

“See, Amos. I have just had a letter from 
your father. He wishes us both to join him 
immediately at Carlsbad.” 

“* Oh, mother!” 

These were the only words Amos could utter, 
and they sounded more like a groan. He looked 
at Hugo. How fast their hearts beat, and how 
tightly their hands were clasped together! Poor 
fellows ; as if they secretly dreaded at that very 
moment to be cruelly torn asunder for ever ! 

“T have written to your father, and told him 
that we shall start the day after to-morrow,” 
continued the Jewess, in cheerful tones. “ It 
will be a pleasant time—so many friends to see, 
and the pretty gardens, with the band playing 
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in them, two or three times a day. You know, 
you are fond of music. Think, Amos, won’t it 
be nice ?—no lessons, no humdrum work, but 
play from morning till night! It will be 
delightful ! ” 

“ No, I don’t think so,” replied the boy. “I 
would rather a great deal stay at home.” 

“Stay at home! What childishness! You 
don’t know what you are talking about. Once 
there, you will be as happy as the day is long!” 

“Happy! Why, mother, you don’t under- 
stand me. It would give me bitter pain. [ 
wish you would write to my father, and ask him 
to let me stay behind.” 

“Your father desires me to take you with 
me,” said the Jewess, decidedly. “Do not be 
distressed,” she added, changing her voice; 
“you know you can frequently write to Hugo, 
and tell him of your doings. He will, 1 am sure, 
look forward to your letters,and they will be a 
great amusement to him in your absence.” 

What miserable consolation! The poor boy 
looked utterly crushed. When his mother rose, 
saying that it was time to go home, tears started 
into his eyes. “ Oh, how I shall miss you all!” 
was his sorrowful cry. 

“We shall miss you, dear Amos, far more 
than you will miss us,” said Hugo’s mother, 
looking at him tenderly. “ You know how you 
have won all our hearts, down to the old servant,. 
Marie.” 

“We shall all be miserable without him,” 
sighed the invalid, covering his face. 

“T won’t let him go,” cried the little girl, 
Elsie, jumping up from the ground, and twisting 
her arms round her favourite’s neck. ‘Good 
Amos, kind Amos, we all love you, don’t we? 
You must not go away, but live always with us, 
say you will?” The broken-hearted boy shook 
his head, and when the child saw there was no 
smile on his lips, and no joy in his eyes, she 
burst into tears. In vain her mother tried to 
pacify her, she only wept the more. 

The Jewess was disconcerted, and approached 
her son, who had Elsie in his arms. “Come 
little one!” she said, “Amos is not going to 
Carlsbad to-night. You will see him again to- 
morrow, and if you are a good child, I will 
send you a present.” 

“Me don’t want a present; me want only 
Amos,” cried the little girl, shrinking from the 
magnificently be-jewelled lady. Amos then 
took the child very gently in his arms, and 
pacified her. 

As Frau Dura, accompanied by her son, 
walked slowly and thoughtfully through the 
pretty garden, and under the mulberry-trees, 
neither of them felt inclined to talk. Amos 
envied the little birds, as they twittered merrily 
among the boughs over-head. 

On the following day, our hero rose earlier 
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than usual, and began packing his books. “I 
shall want these old friends, to comfort me,” 
he thought, “when I have no Hugo or Frau 
Steinberg to talk to. I feel as if I were an exile 
going into banishment.” Time went on, break- 
fast was soon over, and Amos once more hurried 
to his friend’s chamber. Hugo was looking 
pale, but he always made light of his condition, 
and was cheerful as long as his school-fellow 
was with him. It did him so much good to see 
Amos’s face, and to listen to his voice. 

Later in the day as the two boys were together, 
their eyes often wandered to the large clock at 
the end of the room. How they wished the 
hands would not go round so fast. 

“See,” cried Amos, “it is almost seven, and 
mother told me to be home at eight. This is 
my last hour. Oh, Hugo, I cannot tell you of 
the sorrow weighing upon my heart. How I 
dread to-morrow, and the train which will so 
soon whirl me miles and miles away from you!” 

Hugo clasped his hands with an anguish- 
stricken face. 

“Tt is cruel to separate us,” he said, checking 
asigh. “ Yet we must be brave. The pastor 
came to see me last night; I wish you had been 
here. He explained to me that trials were sent 
for our good, and we ought to receive them as 
such. When I could not sleep last night I 
thought over all that kind old man had said to 
comfort me. Then your mother came into my 
head. She is not hard, as your father is. Could 

ou not teach her to love Christ ? That would 
some work for you, Amos, while you are 
away. You will have many opportunities; do, 
do try! You would then forget the sorrow your 
father has brought on us all.” 


“Forget it? No, that would be impossible ! 
But I will try to make mother believe in the 
Lord Jesus.” 

“ And yow will never forsake Him, Amos?” 
continued the sick boy, anxiously. “I want 
you to promise me, before we part, that if God 
should take me, and J do not grow up to be a 
man, you will work for Jesus Christ without 
me?” 

“T will work for Him, by God’s help, with 
all my heart, all the days of my life,” said the 
young Hebrew, solemnly, 

“ And you will try to be happy at Carlsbad, 
and not grieve too much?” pleaded Hugo. “ It 
is not right, is it, mother?” he added, looking 
at her, and then at his friend. 

Frau Steinberg was sitting at a distance 
watching the two boys. She saw, with pain, 
that her son was not improving, but gradually 
growing worse, and he was reminding her as 
well as Amos of her duty. 

Once more glancing at the clock, young Dura 
suddenly rose. “See,” he cried, “I dare not 
remain longer; we must part. Should I not be 
allowed to see you again—or indeed, whatever 
happens, remember that my heart will be with 
you all in this house. Every day you will live 
in my thoughts, and every day I will pray for 
each of you. Good-bye, dear Frau Steinberg— 
how I love you all,” were his parting words, as 
he passionately embraced Hugo and his mother. 
Then he caught the children each by the hand, 
and ran down the garden with them, where he 
gave them his last kiss. 

An hour later Elsie was found sitting at the 
closed gate, crying, ‘‘Come back, come back, 
Amos, dear Amos!” 


(To be continued.) 


—— ————————————— SE 


VERSIONS OF CLASSICAL STORIES. 


BY SARSON. 


V.—Cryx AND ALCYONE. 
PART II. 


MgckokekiX HA UTIFUL Iris robed in colours gay, 
. yf i a And girdled with the rainbow hastes to obey. 
A flash of light, she travels through the space 
That separates her from the shadowy place 
J bs Where Somnus holds his court, and undismayed 
MPL She penetrates the dark Cimmerian shade. 
A stream from Lethe’s flood beneath her flows ; 
‘No cheerful light athwart its bosom glows, 
But soft grey vapours from the marshes creep, 
And all around there broods a silence deep: 
Never is heard the crow of chanticleer, 
Or watchdog barking to a neighbour dear. 
Nor does the rose inspire the nightingale, 
But poppies grow and nightshade small and pale. 
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Within the House of Sleep the sentries’ eyes 
Open on Iris in a brief surprise, 

Then close again, the while she takes her way 
To the state-room, where Somnus night and day 
Lolls on his throne, a hearse-like bed, where nod 
Solemn, black plumes above the yawning god. 
When Iris stood before him richly dight, 

And rainbow-girdled, like a thing of light, 

He raised his head and yawned, but turned away 
As if his eyes were hurt by seeing day. 


“What brings you here,” he cried, “ aught I can do?” 


“Yes, though I grieve, indeed, to trouble you. 
Juno requests the omen of a dream 

Be sent Alcyone, that well may seem 

Portentous of the sad catastrophe 

Which late has happened—Ceyx is drowned at sea. 
Her tender heart will break unless its pain 

Can be attempered by a gradual strain: 

Then lose no time; but ere another day 

Let the event be shadowed on her way.” 


“ Yes, I'll see to it, Iris, by and by,” 
And back he turned, with an impatient sigh. 


“Nay, then, at once. I will not say, adieu, 
But till tis done I'll stay to worry you.” 


‘Ye gods, how tiresome! I never can 

Sleep out my sleep as might a common man. 
Someone is always sent to haunt and tease 

Until I never know a moment’s ease. 

Morpheus!” he called, and ‘* Morpheus! ” still more loud, 
Till Morpheus dragged him from the drowsy crowd 
That filled the ante-room, “ Morpheus, you know 
How well you represent the men below, 

And can be anyone you name at will; 

Go to Alcyone, and show your skill 

By giving her to see when fast asleep, 

Her husband sinking in the stormy deep.” 


” 


“ Tris, the thing is done, let me alone. 

Adieu, fair maid. Too strong your girdle shone 
Upon my eyes and vexed them, but, adieu; 

My sleep is sadly broken, seeing you,— 

My compliments to Juno, ” and a snore 
Showed the god stranded where he was before, 
And would be always, on the Lethean shore. 





Now, to the Thracin queen, Alcyone, 
Whom at her loom, and Juno’s shrine, we see, 
And sometimes on the shore casting sad eyes 
Upon the expanse of water, that still lies 

Betwixt her and her dear one! she, the balm 

Of soothing sleep invites, the lids to calm 

That ache with yearning seaward. Now the light 
Of the soft moon falls on her pillow white, 

And on her loosened tresses ; ‘twixt the folds 

Of parted curtains, her sealed sight beholds 

A form that through her sends a thrill of fear, 
The face of Ceyx looks so still and near, 

As ’neath a mass of tangled hair and weed, 
It leans towards the sleeper; cold drops bead 
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The pallid brow and fall adown his cheeks, 

His dripping robes his misery bespeaks. 

The phantom finds a voice, and tells her how 
Above the main the fierce south wind did blow; 
And struck the ship; and cast to winds and sea, 
The lives with which she rode out gallantly. 

“So know the truth, Alcyone, and mourn 

For him who to your side will ne’er return; 

Ne’er will you see me more, though life be long, 
For weak is love where death and fate are strong.” 


The sleeper woke and spread her arms, so fair, 
To clasp the vision. “I'was no longer there. 
Hearing her cries her maids rush in and flare 
Their lighted tapers on the moonlit air. 

Not one of all can soothe the anguished queen, 
Who tears her hair, nor heeds the gems between; 
But breaks the golden caul that bound the whole, 
And in wild passion vents her grieving soul. 

At last her aged nurse comes on the scene, 

And tries persuasion with maternal mien. 

Her child refuses solace, saying still— 

“She is a widow. Ceyx has told her so. 

Yes, dripping wet, she saw him in the room, 
And from his lips she heard her dreadful doom. 
She knows for certain he has died at sea, 

And since from him she cannot sundered be, 
Longs to partake the same fatality !” 


So early in the morn, her lonely way 

She takes to where they parted in the bay, 

The water sparkles now, and all serene 

The laughing wavelets mock the widowed queen; 
Again she shades her eyes, and looks afar, 

To see a mass of weed or broken spar 

Floating towards her; no, it comes more near; 
Ah! ’tis a man—’tis Ceyx, the lost and dear! 
The tide brings onward still its burden sweet, 
Kisses the shore and casts it at her feet. 

Around the poor stark neck she flings her arms, 
As if she held him still in all his charms, 

And then, without repulsion, that her soul 

May be conjoined to his, she climbs a mole, 
And springs for headlong plunge into the wave, 
That brings death equally to good and brave, 
Nor will refuse it to the fair, who dare 

To seek its solace in a last despair. 





But as she spreads her arms and joins her hands, 
Her arms like wings stretched by aérial bands, 
Hold her in air. Surprised, she tries to speak 
But from a horny bill can only creak. 

Her bright, round eyes are not too small to see 
Where Ceyx lies, yielded by the hungry sea; 

So swift she flies to him, and shrill and weak 
Her grief she utters in a mournful creak. 

Her little feathery arms again entwine, 
Clingingly round him as an ivy vine; 

And on his mouth her bill long kisses press, 
Like human lips in mutual caress. : 
But at that kiss he quickens into life, e 
And changed like her, he soars to meet his wife. : 
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Oh, joy and bliss! too great forany words, 

They creak it as they can, two loving birds; 
Birds of the ocean, of the winter-sea, 

Fly with light wings o’er lovely Thessaly; 

And olus calms the rough winds for their sake, 
And ‘neath their flight the fresh salt breezes wake. 
They love the foam-bells of the chiming deep; 
They learn the joy of their fast pinions’ sweep, 
And sea and wind with them harmonious keep. 


So in bird fashion let them happy be; 
Nature throbs merrily through pulses free, 
And human bonds are ofttimes misery. 


PAsTLeE PONNELL: 


A TALE OF IRELAND IN 1798. 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“His dark’ned brow, where wounded pride 
With ire and disappointment vied; 
But unrequited Love! thy dart 
Plunged deepest its envenomed smart.” 
W. Scorr. 


NY one observing the com- 
position of the wedding 
party at Mick O’Leary’s, 
would have seen that men 
were far more numerous 
than the set who generally 
preponderate at such enter- 
tainments. 

In the kitchen, where 
they sat smoking at the 
fire, although the summer 
evening was warm, and-in 
the barn where dancing went 
on vigorously, there were 
far more men than women. 

They stood about in groups talking together, 
mostly in low tones, and disappeared and were 
succeeded by others. With the exception of 
some of the younger lads, they nearly all wore 
an air of pre-occupation and mystery, different 
to the reckless merriment that generally charac- 
terises the guests at an Irish wedding. 

As the night wore on, Mick himself seemed to 
be tired and unwilling to go about much. He 
sat smoking near the chimney-jamb that was 
farthest from the front door of the house. The 
‘ side of the jamb next the fire was too warm 
a seat for him ; he chose the other side, thereby 
almost blocking up with his rather portly person 
a door behind. One at a time, many of the 
men went up to where Mick was sitting, and 
exchanging some words with him, forthwith 
passed through this door and disappeared. They 
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might be found again in the barn, or lounging 
about the front door, but they did not come 
back the way they went in. 

Any one who watched that door might have 
seen a glimmer of light when it was opened, and 
have heard a low sound of voices. The scene 
inside, was typical of what was going on at the 
same time all over Ireland. The room was a 
low, dark place with a clay floor. Its one win- 
dow was closely covered up by a dark drugget 
bed-quilt, that had been hung over it, and in 
the middle of the floor stood a table covered 
with papers. A battered brass candlestick held 
a tallow dip-candle, which shed its feeble light 
on the group round the table. 

The principal figure in this group was a man 
who sat there writing—a long-featured, quick- 
eyed man, pale, with dark hair already turning 
grey, though he did not look more than thirty 
years of age. He was of middle height, and 
spare active figure, and each man as he entered 
the room, and went up to the table, addressed 
him with respect, adding ‘‘ Sir” to the answers 
he gave to the short, quick questions put to 
him. His name, the lodge he belonged to, his 
number in that lodge—these were the first 
queries, and at every answer the ‘juestioner 
glanced at a book before him, as if compayng 
an entry. : 

“How many drills have you attended? 
What arms have you? Give the next pass- 
word,” and the man then might go, unless when, 
in a few instances, some were told to wait. 

The mode of exit was by the window, which, 
concealed by the dark, heavy quilt, was open 
below. Outside of the window, and coming up 
quite close to it, was a thick plantation of osiers 
through which the men cautiously emerged, and 
made their way elsewhere. 

“No more, did you say?” said the man at 
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— table, addressing a man who stood beside 
im. 

“Ye have them all down,” he replied ; “ an’ 
there’s one from every townland waiting here.” 

“Well,” said the other, looking round ; 
“Crucire ?” and an old evil-looking man 
advanced to the table. “There are fourteen 
down from your townland, and only five have 
arms. Now, can you be answerable for the 
other nine muskets and deliver them?” 

The old man assented. 

“Can you read writing ?” 

“ Na; but I knows the boys that needs them.” 

“Well, Patrick McManns’ lodging-house at 
the near end of L——. Do you know it ?” 

“ Aye, rightly.” 

“You'll be wanting shelling seeds for your 
pigs from the mill ?” 

“J will that.” 

“ Stop at McManns’ lodging-house and bait 
our horse. Every bag of shelling ought to 
old two muskets; you understand?” 

“TI do, deed. Pat ‘ll hae the guns fur me 

till bring hame ’till the boys.” 

“ Yes; you'll get them there.” 

The next townland called out was Glenalt, 
and its representative, answered for bringing 
home eleven muskets and the ammunition pro- 
vided for them in a load of yarn, and distri- 


buting them carefully. ; 
The fact was, that a consignment of arms 


had lately been introduced into the country 
from France, and all sorts of plans and devices 
were on foot for dividing them as quickly as 
possible into small depéts, whence they were 
distributed, one man in each townland being 


told off for the purpose. Some of these arms 
were coming round from Belfast by water, and 
men were arranged with, to bring them in to 
various places along the coast. 

The summer morning was breaking before all 
this was done. The wedding guests were gone, 
and the house was still. Before the dancing 
was over, little Phil, heartily tired, and glad for 
other reasons to get away, had yielded his seat 
and his fiddle to an amateur, and had made his 
way tothe room where the stranger, with whom 
he seemed to be on familiar terms, still sat 
writing. At length he had finished, and from 
below the table he took a tin box, and placed in 
it the book that had been before him and a 
quantity of papers. Some sheets, covered with 
cypher, he laid carefully inside the lining of his 
coat, sewing up the seam again very deftly. 
Then Mick O’Leary and little Phil set to work, 
and, without much trouble, lifted from beside 
the hearth a flat stone or flag, one of several 
that were imbedded in the clay flooring of the 
room. Below this was a cavity, more than large 
enough to hold the box, which was now placed 
in it; the stone was laid down again, and the 
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ashes and embers of the turf-fire that had been 
burning there were scattered all over and about 
it. The stranger prepared to depart ; but his 
host declared that neither he nor Phil should 
stir without having breakfast. 

Tea was then a luxury used chiefly by the 
upper classes; but on the occasion of a wedding 
in a house like Mick O’Leary’s, it was sure to 
be provided, and with it oaten bread and eggs 
made a very fair breakfast. The birds were 
singing and the sun shining as Phil and the 
stranger crossed the face of the hill. The latter 
wore the ordinary frieze of the country, as befitted 
his calling, for he seemed to bea pedlar. In his 
hand he carried a yard-stick, and on his back 
a pack in which were such goods as country- 
women were apt to buy. 

When talking to the men in O’Leary’s house, 
he spoke like an educated person, and with a 
slightly foreign accent; but not so when chaf- 
fering in his pedlar’s garb, for at such times no 
Donegal mountaineer or native of the Antrim 
glens outvied the Scoto-Celtic of his words and 
accent. But he was not speaking after this 
manner now, as he talked to Phil. He was 
saying: “The great thing is to have the people 
ready, so that twelve hours’ notice would do, 
but to keep them down till the notice comes. 
One rash move now would destroy all. It’s 
quite time they had the arms; but among so 
many there must be some fools, and it will take 
the strictest watching from this time on. I 
wish I could have seen young McIver. Yes, I 
know,”—(in answer to something Phil said)— 
“T did see him last evening, but Miss O’Donnell 
was with him, and there was no use in my 
appearing. Tell him, Phil, all I have been 
saying to you. I’m going back to Drogheda 
now, and tell him to write to me there. A 
person from Dublin is to meet me near the 
town, and his instructions will be brought by 
him. I reckon I’ll be back here in about a 
fortnight, and I’ll have his credentials with me. 
That'll be safer than trusting the post, and he’ll 
know to be ready then.” 

Phil promised to deliver the message, and 
after warning him to be careful in doing so, the 
stranger bade thé little fiddler farewell, and 
struck off in another direction. 


* * * n * 


When Honora reached home that evening, 
she intended yielding to the earnest request of 
Fergus that he might ask her father to sanction 
their engagement; but they found Mr. Vance, 
the attorney from L——, with him, and when 
soon after he took his departure, the worn and 
weary look on O’Donnell’s face led Honora, to 
prevent any communication being made to him. 
She accounted to her father for coming home 
later than had been intended, by telling him that 
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she had sprained her foot in the rabbit-hole. 
Over the tea-table she and Fergus talked of the 
— afternoon they had passed at Mrs. 

eonard’s, and later on in the evening Fergus 
took his leave, without again being alone 
with Honora, and without any conversation with 
her father as to the matter that now more than 
any other occupied his mind. 

Old Kitty had just opened her cottage door, 
pitcher in hand, to toddle to a little stream 
close by, when Phil, with a weary gait, as if the 
big top-boots were a burden, and even the 
beloved fiddle an incumbrance, came in sight. 

“ Save ye kindly, thin, Kitty, an’ wait an’ I’ll 
bring ye the dhrap wather,” said he, quickening 
his step and taking the pitcher from her hand. 

“It’s yersel’ that’s welcome, thin, Phil,” said 
she; ‘“‘the wee burn’s low, and I’m bad at the 
stoopin’; come in bye, man,” and she retreated 
to her hut, and on the top of the few peats that 
were sending a grey line of smoke into the clear 
morning air she threw a heap of dried whins, to 
hurry the boiling of a small three-legged pot 
that hung there. 

“Ye'll tak’ a dhrap iv parritch, Phil?” was 
her hospitable invitation to breakfast; but he 
declined, telling her,— 

“* Mick wadn’t let us out this blissed mornin’ 
wantin’ a braw breakfast.” 

An’ wha wuz wi’ ye, honey?” said she; “ wuz 
it him?” 

‘* Aye, jist himsel’.” 

“ An’ what news has he ? Tell us, Phil.” 

“Well, not a heap. I’m sayin’, Kitty, wid 
yer lave, I’ll jist take the boots aff me; troth an’ 
Pm wayried.” 

There was a heap of heather in the corner, 
and soon Phil, divested of his top-boots, which, 
made for a man twice his size, were certainly no 
small incumbrance, and with his long-tailed coat 
taken off and laid over him for a coverlet, was 
fast asleep. Not, however, before he had given 
his old hostess, along with an account of Shela 
O’Leary’s wedding, such a share as he deemed 
desirable of the political information recently 
communicated to him by the man from whom 
he had just parted, and who seemed to be 
designated among his acquaintances chiefly by 
personal pronouns. Scarcely more tending to 
identity was a cognomen universally applied to 
him in the districts he frequented, where a mention 
of “The Hare” was not apt to be mistaken. 

And yet Anthony Delaney, though still a 
young man, had entered into life under cir- 
cumstances very different to those among which 
we make his acquaintance. The youngest son 
of an Irish gentleman of old family, but ruined 
fortunes, he had suffered from an idea then very 
prevalent among people so situated—that it was 
the duty of the Government to provide for all 
such unendowed younger sons, by giving them 
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either sinecure situations or else commissions in 
the army. The fact that the feudal system was 
never dominant in Ireland, did not hinder the 
prevalence of ideas which are generally traced to 
its influence, and among which may be reckoned. 
the notion that honourable employment, such as 
a gentleman could follow, must either be military 
or come directly from the Crown. Other 
employment, especially if connected with 
commerce or trade, was thought of with scorn, 
and those who held it were looked down upon by 
bankrupt landed gentry, who, however, seldom 
attached much dishonour to debt. 

Delaney’s father had succeeded in cutting off 
the entail on his estate and selling it to an 
English nobleman. An annuity on his own life 
and a sum of money to the eldest son, who for 
the sake of this accommodation, joined his father 
in the process of dis-entailing—these were the 
bribes. Those who held mortgages on the estate 
were, however, well pleased at being paid off; 
their interest seldom having been recoverable, 
while the younger sons, no worse off probably 
than before, waited for commissions. These 
however, were not forthcoming. 

Mr.Delaney, senior, made a wrong calculation 
once about a county election; for the Govern- 
ment went out immediately afterwards, and the 
person he had opposed with all the violence and 
acrimony that belonged to elections in the days 
of our forefathers, and especially to Irish elec- 
tions, at the time the Union was pending,—this 
gentleman took office in a Government depart- 
ment, which put it in his power effectually to 
stifle the military hopes of the young Delaneys, 
and he took care so to do. 

Henceforth the family became sworn foes to 
British connection, and more than one of them 
was concerned in the Rebellion of 1798; but it 
is with the youngest, Anthony, that we have 
chiefly to do. Active and energetic, and with 
talents that, cultivated and well directed, might 
have led to eminence, he hated the idle, lounging 
life that seemed to be his doom. 

His father was an irritable man, easily excited, 
and, like most such people, utterly unreasonable. 
Every misfortune that he had ever encountered, 
including his compulsory sale of property, he 
set down to the English Government; and his 
family, the younger ones especially, who had 
been literally nursed in such ideas, believed him. 
Then came a time when they were all scattered. 
The father died, and the annuity that had kept 
up a home was gone. The mother had been 
long dead, and the two sisters made poor and 
inferior marriages. Anthony, the youngest son, 
following the muscular inclinations that late 
years have so largely favoured, entered the 
military college at Paris, as a professor of 
gymnastics. The only other choice that circum- 
stances presented to him, was a partnership in a 
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pistol-shooting gallery; and of the two occupa- 
tions, perhaps that of the gymnasium was to be 
preferred. 

But Paris was just then seething with the 
excitement of the first great Republican victory. 
Dumourier was the hero of the hour, and 
Jemappes was in every mouth. Immediately 
afterwards, while the fever of successful revolu- 
tion was at its height, the Convention published 
the resolution which made France the avowed 


‘enemy of every established Government, and of 


every political organisation except her own. In 
it, the Convention declared, “that they would 
grant fraternity and succour to every people who 
were disposed to recover their liberty, and that 
they charged their generals to give aid to all 
such people, and to defend all citizens who had 
been, or might be disquieted in the cause of 
freedom.” These words, printed and published 
in every European language, fell like sparks 
upon tinder, in many a place where discontent 
and love of change were like a smouldering fire 
only waiting to break out. 

To young Delaney it seemed that they con- 
tained the promise of regeneration for Ireland, 
dearer still, the hope of revenge upon England. 
Thrown into the society of young men of his 
own age, most of them without much occupation 
or pecuniary resource, and among whom new 
projects and speculations were being raised 
almost daily, to be as quickly relinquished, 
Delaney started among them an idea that proved 
more taking than many others had done: To 
humble England through her most vulnerable 
part, and by an invasion of Ireland wipe out 
the stains of former generations, and show to 
the whole world the iniquity of English rule in 
Ireland, by the universal uprising of the whole 
population, who, as one man, would welcome 
their French deliverers—this was the alluring 
vision that ere long the Directory were invited 
to contemplate. The organisation of United 
Irishmen, then of recent date, was, nevertheless, 
widely ramified, and was rapidly assuming the 
proportions it afterwards attained; and to it 
Delaney pointed as a convincing proof of the 
disposition of the Irish people. 

Some time elapsed before the Directory 
openly committed itself to the undertaking then 
urged upon it; though by the employment of 
agents, and the occasional transmission of arms, 
overt assistance to the movement was continually 
supplied. 

Delaney’s gymnasium, however, was soon 
exchanged for a roving commission, in which 
through the length and breadth of three of 
the Irish provinces—Munster was the last to 
join—he worked with untiring energy, and no 
smal] skill and discretion, at the organising of 
the rebel association which styled itself ‘“ The 
United Irishmen.” 


According to Wolfe Tone’s memorial to the 
French Directory, “This name was adopted; 
because when the Dissenters of Belfast formed 
the original club, for the first time Dissenters 
and Catholics were seen acting together.” 

Delaney’s adventures during these years, and 
his hair-breadth escapes would fill a considerable 
volume. His singular activity and fleetness of 
foot, from which he came to be known as “ The 
Hare,” contributed greatly to his safety; and the 
suave and polished manner which covered great 
keenness and decision, and never failed even to 
the poorest creature he spoke to, endeared him 
greatly to the peasantry. This class of people 
in Ireland are singularly open to such impres- 
sions. Politeness goes a long way with them, 
and anyone with brusque manners is at once 
set down as not being a “rale gintleman.” 

Upon one occasion, in Dublin, suspicion fell 
upon Delaney, and a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. He had just come up from the south, and 
going into ashop, one of the young men who was 
serving there, and who knew him, being himself 
a United Irishman, warned him of his danger. 
While standing with him inside the shop-door, 
this person saw the officers of justice coming 
down the street, and told him so. 

“ Let me out at the back door,” said Delaney, 
advancing quietly up the shop, as if to look at 
something. His friend opened a door at the 
back of the shop, and screened the other’s quiet 
passage through it; but he feared to attract 
attention by going to show him how to get out, 
and Delaney seeing no mode of exit ran upstairs. 
A bedroom door stood open, there was not any 
one in the room, and he, rushing in, closed the 
door and sprang into the bed, covering himself 
up. After a time he heard the sound of voices, 
and feet coming up the stairs; he jumped up, 
ran to the window and threw it up, then seizing 
any crockery he could find, he flung it down on 
a sloping roof below, where by its fall some tiles 
were loosened, and all together falling into the 
yard below, the clatter that was made and the 
sight of the open window, at once suggested to 
the constables that he they were in search of had 
escaped that way, and they hurried to the yard 
to secure him. Delaney, meantime, had curled 
himself up under the bed-clothes which he had 
thrown in a heap on the foot of the bed, and 
while the yard was being searched for him, he 
walked quietly downstairs and out through 
the shop. 

At the time when we made his acquaintance 
on the occasion of Shela O’Leary’s wedding, he 
was arranging for the distribution of a large 
supply of arms that was coming from France, 
and also organising finally, as was then thought, 
for the rising, which, however, was afterwards 
postponed until the following spring. 

Meantime Fergus delayed his departure. From 
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day to day he told himself there need be no haste. 
There was nothing now going on to betoken 
coming vengeance on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Little Phil had contrived to meet him and 
to give him Delaney’s message; but he took no 
heed to the mention of his return in a fortnight 
to that neighbourhood, knowing that he was 
liable to calls from many other districts. When 
what Delany spoke of as his “credentials,” 
were issued to him, he knew he must instantly 
disappear. Apparently, it would be to do the 
bidding of the Council of United Irishmen, 
in Paris, but instead of this, he meant as soon 
as the necessity should arise, at once to go off to 
Spain. 

Meanwhile, except to Warnock or Honora, 
he spoke to no one of any coming change, and 
the summer days passed by, while he walked 
with Honora on the white strand or over the 
cliffs. Sometimes they sat for hours under the 
shadow of the overhanging cliffs, and Fergus 
read to Honora, while she busily pursued the 
tatting,which formed one of the favourite employ- 
ments of ladies eighty years ago. In most places 
this continual association of two young people, 
one being a lady, would have caused observation 
and comment, “ gossip,” as it is called, but here 
there were few to remark anything that 
went on. 

The Leonards were too far off. Warnock 
understood the matter, and Honora’s father had 
been for so many years accustomed to see them 
together, from the days when they shared their 
playthings, to the present hour, that it did not 
occur to him that they might be aught but 
playfellows still. Probably in past times, he 
would have been more sensible of the situa- 
tion; but a kind of depression bordering on 
lethargy seemed to be creeping over him. He 
never complained of any uneasy feeling, but was 
averse to exertion, silent and absent-minded, as 
had never before been his wont. 

Thus it was that from a kind of unspoken 
consciousness, that the communication they had 
to make might not be very inspiriting, they 
both deferred from day to day the disclosure 
that seemed as if it could have been made so 
easily on that first evening of their engage- 
ment. 

As she was talking one day to Fergus of her 
father’s health, Honora said she feared the 
change was caused partly by anxiety, which 
remark gave Fergus an opportunity he had 
been looking out for, of letting her know he 
was acquainted with the state of her father’s 
affairs, and with the hold his uncle had obtained 
over him. He concluded by delicately sketching 
all that should be done as soon as he was twenty- 
one; how he would, on his return from Spain, 
immediately buy up all the mortgages on Castle 
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Donnell, and her father should never again 
have one uneasy thought about business. When 
they were married the whole estate should be 
settled on her, and all his own fortune as 
well. 

Honora, with rather a sad smile, told him he 
was talking very grandly; but he might not find 
himself the Croesus he expected; and then 
Fergus tried to draw from her a promise that 
she would marry him as soon as he came of age. 

“You know [ must go away now before long: 
a few days more are all [can risk. Promise me 
this, darling, and I shall go away contented ; and 
though nothing would induce me to tell anything 
that I know about the United Irishmen, I 
promise you truly that from the time I leave the 
country I will drop all connection with them, 
either here or abroad.” 

They were down on the shore as he spoke 
thus, sitting under a rock that projected out 
into the white strand. Forgetful that any other 
eyes might be watching them except those of the 
sea-gulls overhead, Fergus, with the freedom of 
an accepted lover, sat with one arm round 
Honora’s waist, and with the other he held and 
played with her delicate fingers, then drew her 
head upon his shoulder, and whispered to her 
still to give the promise that he craved. 

What evil spirit brought upon this simple 
scene, where love was playing out once more the 
drama that never wearies or grows old, the hate- 
ful scowl of jealousy? It camein the bent brow 
and anger flashing eye of Mr.MclIver, of Millfield. 
What could have brought him down on the white 
strand? Did anyone hear of his riding there 
before? He could not have had business, for the 
strand was no thoroughfare; it came from no 
man’s land and led to nowhere, only from one 
set of rocks to another; and as to Mr. MclIver’s 
riding for pleasure, or for scenery, no one would 
accuse him of such frivolity. And yet there he 
was, going leisurely by on his tall brown mare, 
and gazing at them as he went along with a look 
of fury; but without any recognition on either 
side. 

Honora, who had not met him since the 
memorable day of the proposal, was startled 
out of all consciousness that she ought to bow; 
that is 7f she ought, which after the angry and 
insulting way he left Castle Donnell might well 
be doubted; and Fergus; because he knew that 
any salute from him must almost necessarily 
bear an air of insult to his uncle, who had him- 
self made him acquainted with the reception 
Miss O’Donnell gave to the offer, by which 
he considered he had done her so much 
honour. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ And now I see, with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


Ir has been mentioned that the town of L——, 
a few miles from Castle Donnell, was a military 
centre. From it patrols of soldiers were now 
constantly sent about the country. 

On the evening of the day when Mr. Mclver, 
of Millfield, had ridden past where Fergus and 
Honora were sitting together on the shore, Mr. 
O’Donnell, as he sat at dinner with his daughter, 
was talking of the state of the country with 
more apprehension than he had hitherto shown. 

‘The times are growing worse,” he said; “we 
don’t see it here, and I still have faith in our 
own neighbourhood, but there is bad work going 
on in——” 

His words were cut short by a thundering 
sound of horses’ feet coming up the avenue, and 
Honora sprang to the window to see a number 
of dragoons riding up; in the midst of them 
a car with a man bound, on one side of it, an 
armed soldier beside him, and another similarly 
accoutred on the other side. 

The officer at the head of the party was 
dismounting as O’Donnell got to the front door, 
and he proved to be Colonel Pemberton, the 
military commandant of the district. 

“In the king’s name, Mr. O’Donnell,” he 
said, “I am come to ask you for food and drink 
for my men; we’ve been out since last night, 
scouring the hills after a rebel fellow they wrote 
to me about from the Castle, and,”—lowering his 
voice—“ a most important capture it is. His 
clothes were all lined with papers, some of them 
in cypher, though. He’s on the car there, tied 
hand and foot, and I’m on my way to lodge him 
in the county gaol. I had to take a good 
escort for fear of rescue. We've come across the 
country, and [ don’t like going with this fellow 
near L——-; can’t depend upon the people now; 
more than half of them are with the rebels, so I 
didn’t know what to do but to come and ask you 
to help us.” 

Honora, standing a little behind her father 
heard all this, and saw the troop of weary-look- 
ing men and horses. 

“Let them come in and be fed, father, 


” she 


whispered. “ Give orders about the horses, and I 
will do what I can for the men.” 

Colonel Pemberton apologised greatly for the 
request he had made, and said, “If both men 
and horses had not been so. dead beat he would 
not have imposed on any one, and there were 
very few houses he could have ventured to in 


such a manner; but with some little refreshment, 
he hoped to have his prisoner safely lodged 
by the morning.” 

Honora told him, as soon as the men had 
seen to their horses, which were all being led to 
the stables, they should come to the hall and be 
served with food. She went to arrange about 
this while the O’Donnell took care of the Colonel 
in the dining-room. 

The prisoner, with his feet tied together and 
his hands fastened behind his back, was carried 
in like a bale, and put down not too gently on 
the floor of the hall. 

As soon as possible, the servants carried to the 
soldiers all the cooked food in the house and 
whatever more could be hastily prepared, along 
with bread, milk and beer. Passing through the 
hall to see that all were cared for, Honora saw 
the prisoner who had given them so much 
trouble to catch, lying bound just as he had been 
when on the car. No one gave to him. To 
hold him tight until he could be made over to 
the sheriff was all anyone seemed to think of. 
He was a slight middle-sized man, rather young- 
looking than otherwise, and dressed in the grey 
frieze generally worn by the country people. 

Honora looking at him, saw the keen glance 
of his eye, and her feelings were deeply touched 
as she thought how short atime he might be 
among the living; for justice was just then 
beginning to move with rapid steps. She went 
into the dining-room. 

“ Colonel Pemberton,” she said, “how is your 
prisoner to dine, tied hand and foot in that 
way?” 

‘“Dine! Miss O’Donnell, he’s not to dine at 
all! I’d be very sorry to impose a fellow like 
that upon your hospitality.” 

“He is probably as hungry as any of your 
soldiers.” 

* No doubt ; and worse, for he’s been hunted 
on the hills since last week.’’ 
“ He must have food.” 

**So he will when he gets to gaol, water-gruel; 
and too good for him,” said the Colonel, who 
was eating and drinking heavily. 

“ Colonel Pemberton,” said the O’Donnell, 
rising ; ‘‘ be the man what he may, if he were 
Wolfe Tone himself, he must have food. No 
man shall ever come under my roof and leave 
it hungry.” 

“Don’t untie him!” cried the Colonel. ‘I 
tell you, all the men there wouldn’t catch him 
if he got loose.” 

“Will you leave it to me?” said Honora. 
‘T will answer for his safety while he gets some 
food.” 

Now, the dining-room door being open, the 
man, lying with his head on the rail of a table 
in the hall close by, heard all that passed. 
Honora went to him, and stooping down, said,— 
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“T want to untie your hands and feet that 
you may sit up and have some dinner. Will 
you promise not to take any unfair advantage 
of my doing so ?” 

To her surprise, the man replied in French, 
and gave her the promise she required,—‘ On 
the word of a gentleman.” 

Honora then, with her own hands cut the 
cords that bound him, and which on his wrists 
had been cruelly and needlessly tight. Half 
afraid of the responsibility she had assumed, 
she never took her eyes off him ; herself filled 
his plate many times, for he was almost famished, 
and stood, while he drained the great mug of 
beer she gave him; until, when, at length 
satisfied, she saw his hands again tied in a 
different and less painful manner, and, at her 
request, not again behind his back. 

The troop was mounted ready for departure, 
the horses again harnessed tandem to the car, 
and the prisoner was just about to be removed 
to it, when Honora, happening to look towards 
him, he, in some way, made her understand 
that he wanted to speak to her. She went over 
to him, and addressing her again in French, he 
‘asked her pardon for seeming to know her 
private affairs; but he believed she was 
interested, and perhaps, more than interested, 
in young Fergus Mclver, and in gratitude for 
the kindness she had shown him, and her 
humane treatment of him in such painful cir- 
cumstances, he would tell her what might save 
that young man his liberty, and perhaps his 
life. He would himself have warned Mr. 
McIver of his danger had it been possible for 
him to do so; but ever since it came to his 
knowledge he had been hunted like a wild 
beast. Let Miss O’Donnell not lose an hour in 
letting McIver know that he had been betrayed 
to the Government by a fellow collegian, and 
papers of his had been given to them. He 
knew the nature of these papers, and unless he 
could get out of the country at once, he was 
lost; for he was one of those for whose capture 
a reward was offered.” 

Just as the man, talking all the time in 
French, said this, Colonel Pemberton came 
rattling out of the dining-room, sword and 
spurs all buckled on again. 

“Make haste! make haste!” he cried. “I 
thought you were all ready; put the fellow on,” 
and, with a parting word of thanks and a 
grateful look, the man was gone. 

The O’Donnell’s quiet household had been 
thrown into confusion by this sudden irruption 
of unlooked-for guests ; and Honora, while she 
assisted in restoring things to their ordinary 
condition, was literally trembling with the fear 
and anxiety that the prisoner’s communication 
had aroused. How should she act in a matter 
requiring such promptitude and secrecy? She 
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ought to see Fergus at once, but knew not how 
to communicate with him. Writing was scarcely 
safe on such a subject—it might meet other eyes 
than his; nor could a messenger, known to be 
from Castle Donnell, well be seen at Millfield, 


especially with a letter to Fergus. She thought 
of many plans for sending to him, but all were 
in some way unsuitable; and when her father, 
who said the confusion had made his head ache, 
retired to bed, she paced up and down the 
drawing-room after the fashion of Mr. Warnock, 
as if new ideas were to be generated by motion. 

The birds were congratulating each other on 
another sunny morning, as Honora quietly slipped 
up to her room, and, drawing open the window 
curtains, by the early daylight wrote the words : 
“Let me see you at once; lose no time.—H.” 
Sealing the brief epistle, and directing it to 
Fergus, she threw herself on her bed to think 
over every possible and impossible way of get- 
ting it conveyed to him without delay. While 
she so thought the sleep she sorely needed fell 
upon her, and lasted until sounds and voices 
below her window told that the household was 
astir. 

Honora, who had lain down without undress- 
ing, was soon out of herroom. Every minute 
her anxiety to send for Fergus became greater, 
and she almost determined to risk the note by 
one of their own servants. She was standing 
near one of the front windows, as she revolved 
the matter in her mind, when a step on the 
gravel caught her ear. Turning quickly round, 
she saw little Phil passing the window, with the 
fiddle as usual under his arm, and in a moment 
she knew that he might be available as a mes- 
senger who would not excite suspicion. So she 
went to the door to speak to him. 

Phil looked dejected, and the usual merry 
twinkle in his eye was wanting. With a low 
bow, he began,— 

‘“‘ Would yer ladyship have ’ere a string would 
do fur her? She broke ane o’ her middle guts 
last night,” and he drew the muffled fiddle from 
under his arm. 

It may be mentioned here that Honora had 
sometimes before come to the relief of Phil’s 
fiddle with a string or two from the store kept 
for her own guitar. 

“ Yes, I can give you some,” she said ; “ but 
Phil,” and here she almost whispered as she 
glanced around, “let me see the fiddle ?” While 
she ostensibly examined its defects, she said, 
quickly, ‘‘ Could you go to Millfield for me, and 
give a note without anyone’s knowing it ?” 

Phil guessed who the note was for. He saw 


the troubled look on Honora’s unusually pale 
face, and at once foreboded ill. 

‘‘ Miss O’Donnell, dear, tell us—the redcoats 
waz wi’ ye last night?” She nodded assent. 
“© An’ he waz wi’ them ? Oh, Miss Honor, dear, 
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for the love of all the saints, tell us, do you 
think will they shoot him—The Hare,I mane ?” 
as he saw her puzzled look. 

“The Hare?” she said, inquiringly. 

“Aye. Him they had wi’ them pris’ner. 
Will they shoot him, Miss?” and poor little 
Phil began to cry. 

Honora could give him little comfort. Cer- 
tainly, the way she had seen the prisoner treated, 
looked as if a veritable hare in the jaws of a dog 
might as well expect mercy. She let Phil under- 
stand that some danger hung over Fergus; and 
that it was necessary she should see him without 
delay. s 

He at once caught the meaning of her words, 
and declared that in one way or other he would 
“Make aff Maisthur Fairgus. Gie us a wee 
bottle, Miss,” he said; “ I’m fear’d for the big 
uncle; the gowls iv him’s ahful whin he sees 
ony body in the place he thinks has na business. 
Gie us a wee bottle, an’ I’ll be goin’ to Misthress 
Kairby fur a dhrap eye-wather; she still keeps 
it fur a cure.” 

‘* But your eyes are not sore, Phil.” 

“ Aye but they might be. I can gie them the 
look o’ it, ony way, afore I git there.” 

And then Honora asked him if he could go as 
far as Mr. Warnock’s, and ask whether he had 
come home. She knew he had been away for 
some days, and if he had returned, Phil was to 
tell him that she wished very much to see him 
that morning, if he could possibly come over. 

Phil saw that things were far more serious 
than even he had feared. He had heard of 
Colonel Pemberton’s party being at Castle Don- 
nell on the previous evening, and had purposely 
“ disannulled,” as he said, his fiddle-string, to 
make an excuse for coming to Miss O’Donnell 
for another, in hopes he might get authentic 
information as to what had passed; and he said 
he would “thravel as hard as iver he could,” 
first to Millfield, and then to Mr. Warnock’s. 
This latter was a long way off, and as Honora 
looked at his boots, she wondered how he could 
get along with them. 

He saw the look and understood it, and in an 
apologetic manner regretted that he never 
could run bare-footed, for certainly it made the 
quickest travelling. 

“T am thinking, Phil,” said Honora, “that 
my father’s shoes might fit you, and they would 
not be so heavy; wait a minute,” and she dis- 
appeared, returning soon with a pair of shoes, 
which Phil quickly put on, to his own consider- 
able relief. 

While he was fitting himself into them, 
Honora went into the breakfast room, and 
brought out some meat and bread for the little 
fiddler. Heavy-hearted as she was, she could 
not do otherwise than laugh when, on returning, 
she found Phil contemplating his own feet with 


evident admiration. There was a bare space 
between where the low-cut shoes ended, and the 
stockings began, for of these latter only the legs 
remained, reaching up to meet the leather— 
‘“ knickerbockers,”’ as we should call them now. 

** Miss Honor, dear, but thim’s the beautiful 
pumps! An’ they had jist the buckles in thim, 
but they’d be the rale darlints ’till dance in,” 
for Honora, when thus disposing of her father’s 
second-best shoes, had discreetly reserved the 
buckles. 

But even with the buckleless shoes little Phil’s 
errand sped more successfully than could have 
been expected, for near the head of the glen, 
a little way up the mountain-road, he met Mr. 
Warnock, who had returned home on the pre- 
vious evening. It was early in the morning for 
that worthy divine to be so far afield; but a 
call to a sick member of his congregation had 
brought him there. He had not heard of the 
military raid on Castle Donnell until Phil told 
him, bitterly bewailing, in the course of his 
narrative, the capture of someone whom he 
spoke of as a “rale gintleman an’ a great friend 
of his.”’ 

“You don’t mean young Mr. McIver ?” said 
Mr. Warnock, in dismay. 

“No, it wasn’t him. Did yer riv’rince niver 
hear tell o’ the Hare?” 

“No. Who is that ?” 

“A rale gintleman, an’ he’s tuk,” was Phil’s 

reply. 
Receiving Mr. Warnock’s assurance that he 
would go at once and see what Miss O’Donnell 
wanted, the little fiddler, without further ex- 
planation, sped on to Millfield. 

Mr. Warnock found Honora alone, her father 
had not come down to breakfast. He said the 
disturbance in the place on the previous evening 
had taken such an effect on him he could not 
sleep, and Honora coaxed him to let her bring his 
breakfast to him in bed, that he might try to 
sleep afterwards. She was glad when he yielded, 
as it gave her a chance fo seeing both Fergus 
and Warnock without her father’s knowing that 
there was any special reason why she should 
do so. 

Not expecting either of them for some time, 
she was surprised to see Warnock, who was sup- 
posed to be at a distance, there so soon. He 
quieted her alarm a good deal; telling her that 
Fergus would probably have no difficulty in 
getting away from the country, and he ought 
to leave at once—in fact, he should have done 
so when he urged him to it a fortnight ago. 
Still, he did not believe that any warrant against 
him had reached the authorities at L Did 
not she say that she saw Fergus on the previous 
evening? At that very time the military were 
out engaged in the capture of another person. 
Had they held a warrant for the apprehension 
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of young McIver, would they have passed so 
near Millfield, and not have looked after him ? 
By such reasoning he lessened Honora’s alarm, 
and she told him all about the party they had 
entertained so unexpectedly: but neither of 
them knew anything of the mysterious prisoner 
who spoke French, and gave his promise “on 
the word of a gentleman.” 

Warnock asked anxiously for Mr. O’Donnell, 
in whom he had lately seen a great change, more 
marked than he spoke of to Honora. He thus 
elicited her own ideas concerning her father, 
which tended more to the existence of mental 
depression than any active bodily ailment : 

“You know,” she said, “ papa was always so 
cheerful and took the best view of everything. 
Now it is quite the contrary, and he seems to 
be constantly dwelling on gloomy subjects. Just 
think, Mr. Warnock, he goes over to the vault— 
you know the old family vault at the church, 
and says he wants to see that it is in order, and 
oils the lock and hinges of the great door. See, 
there is the key,” pointing to a ponderous key 
lying in a space on a book-shelf; ‘he wl/ keep 
it there.” 

“And where was it formerly ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I never saw it until 
lately, and when [ wanted to put it out of sight, 
he said it had better stay where it could easily 
be got at, it might be wanted.” And poor 
Honora could not restrain her tears as she spoke 
the words. 

“Don’t grieve over chance words, Miss 
Honora, dear, they don’t fulfil themselves. I 
would say your father wants some tonic, some 
strengthening medicine, I mean; and if he could 
go away somewhere for a little, I am sure he 
would be better. Change of air is first rate in 
this kind of nervous weakness; and often low 
spirits come from some internal disarrangement. 
Camomile tea cures some people, but my mother— 
and she was not apt to be mistaken, said nothing 
came up to dandelion stewed in sweet milk. 
That’s the way she always made it ready.” 

While Mr. Warnock was thus going over his 
pharmacopeeia, Fergus Mclver was coming 
down the glen with rapid steps. Little Phil 
had been fortunate in not needing the eye-water 
excuse to blind Mr. McIver, for before going up 
to the house he had ascertained from some of the 
mill people that the master was not at home, 
having ridden away to some market early that 
morning; so Phil advanced boldly to the kitchen 
door and delivered the note to Mrs. Kirby, 
who at once went in with it, to Mr. Fergus, and 
Phil decamped, not willing to risk himself in 
the lion’s den longer than was necessary. 

Fergus had just finished breakfast, totally 
unconscious of all that had happened at Castle 
Donnell since he parted from Honora there on 
the previous afternoon. 
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On reaching Millfield he had a very stormy 
and disagreeable scene with his uncle, whose 
worst feelings had been roused by the idea that 
while Miss O’Donnell had so decidedly refused 
his advances, she had yet been won upon by the 
nephew whom he always affected to despise, for 
what he called his bookish, womanly ways; and 
whose gentle and refined habits were a continual 
and not very flattering contrast to his own 
roughness, both in words and deeds. 

Fergus had not heard of the military raid on 
Castle Donnell, and looked utterly confounded 
as Honora told him of the communication made 
to him by the prisoner, in the description of 
whom he at once recognised Delaney. 

“You were never cut out for a conspirator, my 
boy,” said Warnock, “you make only half-use 
of the two eyes you have; and men who are 
going to overturn Governments need eyes like 
spiders, all round their heads, and every one of 
them wide open. Why did you let Bolton get 
hold of your Draft Constitution, and those 
precious Resolutions you drew up ?—any one of 
them enough to hang a man.” 

“They were drawn up by a number of us,” 
said Fergus. 

“Aye, and you signed them as secretary to 
that number, and then let Bolton pack them up 
for you! From the day you told me you had 
lost those papers I knew there was trouble 
ahead. You should have gone away a fortnight 
ago.” 

“*T did mean to go, now,” said Fergus, “ but 
last night my uncle got in a great rage and 
refused to give me money.” He glanced at 
Honora, whose face crimsoned; she knew well 
the cause of that rage. 

“You angered him some way,” said Warnock 
inquiringly. 

“T could not help it, and he had no right to 
speak to me as he did. He is my father’s 
brother, and I wish to forgive him: Heaven 
knows it is not easy,” and poor Fergus heaved 
such a sigh and looked so wretched that neither 
Honora nor Warnock, both of whom had been 
ready to upbraid his folly in bringing himself 
into such a plight, could say a word of any of 
the hard thoughts that they had with such good 
cause been entertaining. 

“‘T don’t see how your uncle can.refuse you 
money; he has an ample allowance for you, but 
perhaps you have been going hard—forestalling 
it, eh?” 

“ Not a bit of it. I never got more than a 
quarter’s money at a time, and it’s nearly a 
month since the last quarter was out. He says 
the firm have not sent him the remittance as 
usual. Any way, I’d let the red-coats take me 
before I’d go back to him for money, though it 
is my own.” 

Honora, standing at the window and looking 
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out to conceal her agitation, here turned sud- 
denly round. “ Look,” she said, “what is that? 
——those figures, I mean, coming over the hill,” 
and for a moment, clear against the sun-lit sky, 
they saw the figures of horsemen, who, once over 
the ridge of the hill, rode quickly on. 

“Tt’s Pemberton’s party coming back from 
Derry,” said Fergus. 

“By no means,” said Warnock, “they 
wouldn’t come here again.” 

Honora had gone for a glass, and they saw 
plainly that the horsemen consisted of an officer 
and three privates, and they were riding fair for 
the old church. 

“Can they be coming here?” asked Honora. 

“Tt looks like it,” said Warnock, who re- 
tained the glass, “they’re skirting the grave- 
yard, and making fair for the burn; I doubt, 
Fergus, they’re after you.” 

“Why would they come here instead of to 
Millfield?” cried Honora. 

“They have been sent on from Millfield,” said 
Fergus, bitterly. “ My uncle has kept his word 
—I must fly.” 

“But where! 
agony. 

Warnock, who had been watching them a 
minute or two, here turned suddenly. ‘“ They’re 
riding straight for this house,” he said; “ they 
are over the burn. Fergus, my man, be off; 
hide yourself in some place,” and for a moment 
all three stood silent, looking at each other. 

Then Honora, with a sudden flash in her eye, 
seized him by the arm. ‘The turret-room, the 
turret-room,”’ she said; “out at the window, 
down the ivy wall, and through the shrubbery 
to the shore; then run for the old church, round 
by the whinny brae, and they will not see you, 
and get into our old vault. Fly, here is the 
key,” and snatching up the great key, she called 
to him to come, and make no sound passing her 
father’s door. 

As they left the room the soldiers were coming 
through the avenue gate. Up the staircase 
breathlessly, along the passage, down a long 
gallery, and into the turret-room, then a 
moment's pause. 

“They will not go back the same way,” said 
Honora, “‘and I will detain them as long as 
possible. Lock yourself in, and some of us will 
come to you as soon as it is safe.” 

One hurried kiss, and Fergus was scrambling 
out of the window and down the thick ivy on 
the wall. Honora just waited to see him safely 


How?” said Honora, in 


on the ground, then closing the window and door 
behind her, reached the head of the staircase 
just as a servant was replying to an authoritative 
knock. The broad, loy stairs led directly to the 
hall, and as the officer, brushing past the servant 
entered, he stood a moment, taken aback by the 
calm dignity of the stately girl, who, slowly 
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descending the stairs and bowing slightly: 
inquired whether “his pleasure was with the 
O’Donnell? ” 

Removing his cocked hat and bowing low, the 
young man said that he “came in the King’s 
name, and he would fain see the master of the 
house.” 

“Tf you will bring your men in,” said Honora, 
“ perhaps it will do that you should speak with 
me. Last evening Colonel Pemberton and his 
troop were here for supper, and my father, being 
but delicate, was over-tired, and has not risen 
et; but I will order refreshment for your men. 

ill you walk in?” and she opened the door of 
the room where Warnock sat, apparently 
writing. 

The officer, who was a captain in an English 
militia regiment that the Government had lately 
brought over, was overpowered by the grace and 
beauty of the lady who thus pressed refreshment 
on him. He made suitable acknowledgments, 
saying he had not meant to trespass thus; but 
Honora, whose object was to gain time, was all 
the while leading him into the room, where she 
introduced Mr. Warnock, that worthy man being 
so thunderstruck by her coolness and address, 
that he scarcely knew what he was doing. 

Honora then desired the servant who stood 
by to show the men—there were but three of 
them—round to the stables, and then, when the 
horses were put up, to bring them in and give 
them food anddrink. “ Plenty,” she whispered, 
meaning that they should be occupied for as long 
as possible. They were thus removed from the 
front of the house before Fergus could have 
passed the “whinny brae,” as it was called, 
being a low, gravelly knoll covered with furze 
bushes, and between which and the rough hedge 
that bordered the old graveyard existed an open 
space, which was the most critical part of Fergus’ 
run. The servants at Castle Donnell were a 
homely set, who had lived long, some of them 
all their lives, in the family. Not accustomed 
to be put much out of their way, this inroad of 
military to be fed tried both the household 
resources and their patience—that of the old 
cook especially. This fresh order filled her with 
dismay, for it looked as if this new style of 
entertainment was to be a daily thing. 

“ An’ if there zs only three o’ them, and lunch 
wanting in the dining-room directly, weren’t we 
nearly eat out o’ house an’ home wi’ sogers last 
night? Does Miss Honora think lunches grows 
upon the trees? We’ll soon hae little cooking 
to do an’ the sogers comes about this way.” 

So grumbled the old cook, while Honora, 
ascertaining that her father was still sleeping, 
returned to the room where Warnock was plying 
the young officer with talk, and gravely informed 
him of her regret that her father could not see 
him; mentioned that his men and their horses 























were having some refreshment, and hoped that 
Captain Sutton—he had spoken of himself by 
this name—would take luncheon. Then, leading 
the way to the dining-room, she apologised for 
an ill-spread table, the sudden influx of guests 
they had entertained on the previous evening 
having rather disarranged their housekeeper. 

Captain Sutton could not but think that 
rebels were not likely to be harboured by people 
who thus kept open house for the king’s men, 
and before luncheon was over he apologised for 
his errand. 

“You have not told us what it is yet,” said 
Warnock. 

Captain Sutton explained that he had a 
warrant to arrest a young man named Fergus 
Mclver, and had been to several places looking 
for him. In one place—he did not say where— 
he was directed to Castle Donnell, and told he 
might probably be found there. “I did not 
know where I was coming, being a stranger 
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myself, and I must beg to be excused for follow- 
ing, directions perhaps given purposely to mis- 
ead.” 

Honora felt as if the officer had been looking 
at her more than was necessary while he said 
this; but she quietly told him that, though her 
father was not one who was likely to harbour 
rebels, he was at liberty to search the house as he 
pleased, provided only her father’s room was 
respected, and his sleep not disturbed. Mr. 
Warnock, she was sure, would show him through 
the place. 

Accordingly Captain Sutton, after many 
apologies and expressions of regret at his un- 
pleasant duty, took one of his men along with 
him, and, accompanied by Mr. Warnock, made a 
tolerably minute search of the house,a proceeding 
which he evidently regarded in the light of a 
farce, and then, with more profuse apologies 
to Honora, withdrew his men, and they rede 
away. 


(To -be continued.) 





marck is indifferent to the world’s 
opinion of him. But he has 
moments when his heart softens, 
when a melancholy overcomes 
him and for the time destroys the elasticity of 
his spirit. He then complains of having fought 
in vain, of having failed in almost everything. 
One autumn evening in 1877 he was sitting by 
the fireside, in a room adjoining the greenhouse 
of Varzin, complaining bitterly that his political 
career had given him no pleasure and no satis- 
faction. “There is no one who loves me for 
it,” he said. ‘It does not make me popular. 
I have never made anyone happy in all my life, 
neither myself, nor my family, nor the nation 
at large.” His friends protested against this 
accusation, but he persisted in saying that the 
numbers he had made unhappy by far exceeded 
those that he had made happy. “If it were not 
for me,” he said, “the world would have seen 
three great wars less; and eighty thousand who 
died in their bloom might have lived. How 
many parents, brothers, sisters, widows, then 
would have been spared their grief and tears!” 

Bismarck is also a little superstitious. He 
will not have a battle which is as yet unde- 
cided spoken of as if it were won. He will 








not sit down to dinner if there are thirteen. 
When General Boyer came to him to negotiate 
in the name of Bazaine, Bismarck would not 
resolve anything of importance because it was 
the 14th of October, the date of Hochkirch and 
Jena. He dislikes Fridays, will not start on 
a Friday, or sign any important document on 
that day of the week. When he was offered 
the title of count he hesitated before accepting 
it, because many families in Pomerania whom it 
had been conferred upon had died out in a short 


time. ‘The little country can’t afford counts,” 
he said. On the 23rd of November, 1870, 


speaking of his own death, he said that he 
knew when it would happen—the day of the 
month, year, and all. His friends cried out 
that he must be mistaken, but he only said: 
“No, I know—it is a mystical figure.” Seven 
years afterwards he repeated the same date, but 
added, “God’s will be done, however, in all 
things!” To one of his Ministers who had 
appeared with his hair cut, he remarked : “ You 
have cut your hair in good time; the moon is 
growing and that is the right time for cutting 
hair and trees. Scientific people do not believe 
in the influence of the moon; but I do and I 


feel I am right.” 
The Hour. 
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PRINCE PEBOPoLD. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 


RITING to the King of the 
Belgians, eleven days after the 
birth of her fourth son, the Queen 
says: “Leopold is the name 
dearest to me, after Albert’s, and 

one which recalls the almost only 

happy days of my sad childhood. 

To hear ‘Prince Leopold’ again, will 

make me think of those days.” 

Dear as all the Royal mother’s sons are 
to her, there can be no doubt that, owing to the 
delicate state of his health, Prince Leopold was 
the object of a very special affection, an affection 
which grew with the years. When, therefore, 
the sorrowful tidings reached this country that 
his Royal Highness had died, after a very brief 
illness, our beloved Queen must have felt as if 
the bitterness of death had fallen upon her. 

Prince Leopold is the first of the Queen’s sons 
who has entered that “bourne whence no traveller 
returns,” though it is not the first time that the 
family circle has been broken by death. About 
twenty-three years ago, Her Majesty buried, within 
a space of a few months, her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, and her husband, the Prince Consort. 
Recently, she has lost a daughter, and a faithful 
servant, and now she mourns her youngest son. 

Under this long succession of bereavements, 
she has been graciously sustained by the Divine 
power, and the God who has made His grace to 
abound towards her, will not fail her in this 
time of need. It will no doubt be a comfort to 
her to feel that she does not sorrow alone. 
The Nation—nay the world—is moved to sym- 
pathy; and while in prayer we remember most 
specially our Sovereign Lady, we are reminded 
of sorrowing sisters and brothers, and last, 
though not least, the young wife, whom Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in seconding the address of 
sympathy in the House of Commons, described 
as “England’s adopted daughter.” 

Death in the Royal Family is generally a 
subject of mourning for the nation; but 
there are special features in Prince Leopold’s 
decease which invest it with a tender pathos— 
the suddenness of the event, recent reports as 
to his improved state of health, as also some 
indications of public usefulness, had his life 
been spared. ’ 

He was born on April 7th, 1858, and was 
therefore on the point of completing his thirty- 
first year. There are but few records of any 
note touching his boyhood, save some items in 
the Queen’s published diaries. One of the few 
glimpses of his childish days, is given in a speech 






made by Professor Tyndall at the recent founda- 
tion-stone laying of the Birkbeck Institute. “ It 
is now more than twenty years since I was 
invited,” says the Professor, “ with three or four 
very distinguished men, to go down to Osborne, 
and talk to the children of the Queen upon 
matters connected with science. ‘Taken from 
my studies, I did not expect more than familiar 
conversation, but I found I had to lecture before 
Her Majesty herself, and being entirely undis- 
ciplined in the manners of a court, 1 fear my 
behaviour in the presence of the Queen was not 
what it ought to have been, and my uncertainty 
in this respect was a cause of intense discomfort 
tome. But on the following morning the dis- 
comfort melted away like a cloud, in the presence 
of the cordial merry laughter and pleasant con- 
versation of the Prince Leopold, then a little 
boy. The Prince took me over his little garden, 
showed me the implements of husbandry, wheel- 
barrows, spades, rakes, and hoes allotted to 
him and his brothers and sisters by their noble 
and wise father. He showed me their museum, 
and told me to whom each of the objects be- 
longed; and it was a profound comfort to me, for 
I felt that I was standing,/not in the presence 
of any artificiality, but in the presence of Royal 
persons, who had changed /hollowness and arti- 
ficiality for the cultivation Of those virtues which 
lie in the power of every upright, wise man in 
any grade of society.” 

His private tutor was Mr. Collins, C.B., who 
took a most tender interest in the young Prince’s 
training. In 1872 he entered Christ’s Church, 
Oxford. He had a scholar’s enthusiasm, not- 
withstanding his very delicate constitution. His 
frail frame seemed to remind one of some choice 
specimen of Venetian glass, that is not meant to 
bear the rough usage of every-day life. 

Hence, even at Oxford he lived a somewhat 
retired life—excepting to a select circle, he was 
for the earliest portion of his University career 
but little known. That he possessed mental 
powers which, had his physical strength been 
equal, would have enabled him to graduate 
successfully in art, science, and literature, is 
admitted. He dared not, however, too freely 
prune his wing; and, considering his restrictions 
and impediments, he is greatly to be respected 
for making the use of his time and talents that 
he did. He was aware that he could not hope 
to bear the fatigue which comes of life in the 
army and navy, and he therefore did all that 
he could to turn to account the gifts with which 
God had endowed him. They were not words 
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of mere form that Mr. Disraeli used in reference 
to him in 1874, when he described him “a student 
of no mean order, predisposed .to the pursuits of 
science and learning, and to the cultivation of 
those fine arts which adorn life and lend lustre 
to a nation.” 

The career of the young prince since 1874 
has abundantly justified Beaconsfield’s eulogium. 
The independence and originality of thought 
which characterised him in Oxford, have 
characterised him ever since. The nation has 
seen in him the germ of many excellences, 
which in his illustrious father were allowed to 
grow to the full flower; and of him as of his 
father it may be said, he wore 


‘The white flower of a blameless life.” 


As a public speaker he, though but young, had 
made his mark. His collected addresses would 
prove that in addition to being a thoughtful 
speaker, he was also an attractive one. It is not 
too much to say that his oratory was graceful, 
his diction polished, while his whole demeanour 
was princely in the best sense of the word. 

He was a friend toall projects having as their 
aim the social and moral welfare of the people, 
in particular those relating to young men. 
Speaking to young men at the Birkbeck In- 
stitution, Chancery Lane, in 1879, he reminds 
those starting in life “that in life, as in chess, 
it is often the opening, and the opening only, 
which is under our own control. Later in the 
game the plans and wishes of others begin to 
conflict unpleasantly with our own. Sometimes 
it is as much as we can do to avoid being check- 
mated; but for the first few moves we are free. 
We can display our pieces to the best advantage. 
We can settle on the line of action which best 
suits our powers, and we may sacrifice a pawn 
or a piece, so as to gain at once a position which 
may give us a decided advantage throughout 
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the whole game. Does not this, too,” continued 
the Prince, ‘* remind us of real life? Must we 
not sometimes be ready to sacrifice some form 
of present pleasure or profit to gain that 
which self-indulgence could never have won ? 
Among the bright, young faces around me, 
many have known what it is to labour against 
the grain—to begin a lesson when they would 
rather have gone to a theatre; to finish it when 
they would rather go to bed; and such efforts of 
self-denying conscientiousness form at least one~ 
half of the benefit of education. It is a great 
benefit to fight for knowledge, to suffer for her, 
and to make her our own. ” 

In his words and acts there breathes a spirit 
of keen sympathy with human suffering. “I 
can feel for those who suffer, because I have 
been so long and so great a sufferer myself,” 
said he, when once speaking in the interests of 
charity. That is a touching little incident 
referred to in the Daily News of March 29, 
where, in the course of conversation, in reply to 
an observation that the Duke’s own position 
must be a happy one: “ You forget,” said he, 
“T am worst off of all. I want the chief thing. 
It is health—health—health.” 

Of his many private virtues we cannot here 
speak. The writer knew him during his residence 
in Wiltshire, at Codford. In Salisbury and 
neighbourhood he was ever spoken of as “The 
Wiltshire Prince.” There, as elsewhere, he 
endeared himself to those with whom he came in, 
contact. He there continued the literary and 
intellectual pursuits which from a boy had been 
his delight. 

The Prince has finished his course. The 
nation has lost a worthy son; but the influences 
of all noble lives remain, and the ends and aims 
of them find completion in a higher sphere. 


H. SMitH. 
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ROYAL ROSE, fragile amid its bloom, 
Has shed its glowing petals; and the doom 
Of earthly transience so soon fulfilled, 
Has cast a gloom which only faith can gild. 


The sweets of the rose-heart the worm consumed, 
Will linger on the air its breath perfumed, 

After its crimson pomp has passed away, 

And the dark night eclipsed the shining day. 


For night’s long robes are perfumed with the flowers 
The day saw shaken from her summer bowers; 
And if no more their place may know them—now 


Memory twines fragrant chaplets round her brow. 
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And thus, oh, prince beloved ! who in thy prime, 
Hast left thy place here for a fairer clime ; 

Thy mortal presence may return to dust, 

Thy name shall be embalméd with the just. 


God gave thee much, withholding still one gift, 
That can the poor man and the thrall uplift, 
That can make bitter sweet, and weakness strong, 
And change care’s miserere to a song. 


Fulness of life! that dances through each vein, 
Sends the bright current through the urgent. brain, 
Makes being beautiful, and all on earth 

Fresh as creation, radiant from her birth. 


Fulness of life! which quickens high desire, 
And feeds the aspiring soul with human fire, 
Which makes the young man glory in his youth, 
Eager for knowledge, and athirst for truth. 


This, prince, was never thine; but life so scant, 
In each domain was felt the aching want; 

The purple of the State had toomuch weight, 
Pain and oppression vexed the web of Fate. 


The affluence of rank and worldly joy, 

That thou wert born to! knew this sad alloy— 
And hard the culture of the mind and soul 
Where the tried flesh asserts undue control. 


Fearing to make unequal war, attent 

Upon the creature’s ease and solacement; 
How many listlessly had ceased the strife, 
Yielding to langour the best aims of life! 


But, feeble as thy frame, thy soul had wings 
To lift her up above material things; 
Emotions pure with aspiration joined, 

To cheer and beautify the suffering mind. 


So to the beautiful and good there bent 

Him, whom mere pleasure sent to banishment; 
And if the spirit scorned its limits still, 

Faith taught submission to a holier will. 


And thou in summer-lands must fail, when fleet 
The hours passed and life was seeming sweet ; 
The brittle thread that held thee, must end where 
Health had been quickened, fed by balmier air. 


And hast thou, born of an illustrious line, 
Lived thy brief day in vain? Will none divine 
The mystery of the weariness and blight 

That fell upon thee with the morning light ? 


Nay: there are many suffering ones, oh, prince ! 
That brood upon their bonds; and weep and wince 
To feel the chain that keeps the spirit back, 

From bounding with young life along her track. 


May such be patient, in the thought that thou 
Gathered mind-riches with an aching brow; 
Nor found youth, rank, or love, or power avail, 
To emancipate thee from the body’s ail. 
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Fulness of life! not heve for all—but where 
The Prince of Life ordains, in mansions fair, 
For all who, by the Spirit’s quickening breath, 
Arise to holiness from nature’s death. 


Such life be ours!’ Then loosen, silver cord! 
Break golden bowl, and yield the soul to God ! 
Daughters of music, slumber; ye shall wake 
To hear heaven’s harmonies around you break! 


The show wherein man walks may pass away; 
The glory of the grass fade in a day; 

The glory that abideth shall exceed, 

And flowers immortal bloom from hidden seed. 


JANET. 





Notes ON ‘AUTOGRAPHS. 


FROM “CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 


JHE art of judging of the characters 
of persons by their handwriting 
can only have any reality when 
the pen, acting without restraint, 
“4, becomes an instrument guided by 
and indicative of the natural dispo- 
Aw! sition. Most assuredly Nature would 
4 prompt every individual to have a dis- 
(§ tinct sort of writing, as she has given a 
peculiar countenance, a voice, and a 
manner. 

The phlegmatic will portray his words, while 
the playful haste of the volatile will scarcely 
sketch them; the slovenly will blot and efface 
and scrawl, while the neat and orderly-minded 
will view themselves in the paper before their 
eyes. 

The merchant’s clerk will not write like the 
lawyer or the poet. Even nations are distin- 
guished by their writing: the vivacity and 
variableness of the Frenchman, and the delicacy 
and suppleness of the Italian, are perceptibly 
distinct from the slowness and strength of pen 
discoverable in the phlegmatic German, Dane, 
and Swede. When we are in grief we do not 
write as we would in joy. The elegant and 
correct mind, which has acquired the fortunate 
habit of a fixity of attention, will write with 
scarcely an erasure on the page, as Fenelon, and 
Gray, and Gibbon; while we find in Pope’s 
manuscripts the perpetual struggles of correc- 
tion, and the eager and rapid interlineations 
struck off in heat. 

Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone, 
in one of his letters, said, ‘‘I want to see Mrs. 
Jago’s handwriting, that I may judge of her 
temper.” 

One great truth must, however, be conceded to 








the opponents of the physiognomy of writing » 
general rules only can be laid down. 

Yet the vital principle must be true, that the 
handwriting bears an analogy to the character 
of the writer, as all voluntary actions are cha- 
racteristic of the individual. But many causes 
operate to counteract or obstruct this result. 

Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was struck 
by the distinctness of character in the hand- 
writing of several of our kings:— 

“Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but 
as if he had seldom a good pen. 

“ Edward the Sixth wrote a fair, legible hand. 

“Queen Elizabeth wrote an upright hand. 

“ James the First wrote a poor ungainly cha- 
racter, all awry, and not in a straight line, 

“Oharles the First wrote a fair, open, Italian 
hand, and more correctly, perhaps, than any 
prince we ever had. 

‘‘Charles the Second wrote a little, fair, run- 
ning hand, asif he wrote in haste, or was uneasy 
till he had done. 

“ James the Second wrote a large, fair hand. 

“Queen Anne wrote a fair, round hand.” 

The subject of autography associates itself 
with what has been dignified by its professors, 
as caligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing. 

WRiTING- MASTERS. 

There is a very apt letter from James the 
First: to Prince Henry, when very young, on the 
neatness and fairness of his handwriting. The 
royal father, suspecting that -the prince’s tutor, 
Mr., afterwards Sir, Adam Newton, had helped 
out the young prince in the composition, and 
that in this specimen of caligraphy he had relied 
also on the pains of Mr. Peter Bales, the great 
writing-master, for touching up his letters, his 
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majesty shows a laudable anxiety that the prince 
should be impressed with the higher importance 
of the one over the other. James shall himself 
speak: “I confess I long to receive a letter from 
you that may be wholly yours, as well matter as 
form, as well formed by your mind as drawn by 
a fingers; for ye may remember that in my 

ok to you I warn you to beware with (of) that 
kind of wit that may fly out at the ends of your 
fingers; not that I commend not a fair hand- 
writing ; sed hoc facito, illud non omittito ; 
and the other is multo magis precipuum. 

Prince Henry, indeed, wrote with that ele- 
gance which he borrowed from his own mind, 
and in an age when such minute elegance was not 
universal among the crowned heads of Europe. 

One, Massey, a writing-master, published in 
1763, “The Origin and Progress of Letters.” 
The great singularity of this volume is “ A new 
species of biography never attempted before in 
English.” This consists of the lives of “ English 
penmen,” otherwise writing-masters! If some 
have foolishly enough imagined that the seden- 
tary lives of authors are void of interest, from 
deficient incident and interesting catastrophe, 
what must they think of the barren labours of 
those who, in the degree they become eminent, 
to use their own style, in the art of “dish, dash, 
longtail fly,” the less they become interesting to 
the public. For what can the most skilful 
writing-master do but wear away his life in 
leaning over his pupil’s copy, or sometimes 
snatch a pen to decorate the margin, though 
he cannot compose the page. Massey is an 
enthusiast, fortunately for his subject. He 
considers that there are schools of writing, as 
well as of painting or sculpture. 

A recent instance of one of these egregious 
caligraphers may be told of the late Tomkins. 
This vainest of writing-masters dreamed through 
life that penmanship was one of the fine arts, 
and that a writing-master should be seated with 
his peers in the Academy ! 

He bequeathed to the British Museum his 
opus magnum—a copy of Macklin’s Bible, 
profusely embellished with the most beautiful 
and varied decorations of his pen ; and as he 
conceived that both the workman and the work 
would alike be darling objects with posterity, he 
left something immortal with the legacy,—his 
fine bust, by Chantrey, unaccompanied by which 
they were not to receive the unparalleled gift! 
When Tomkins applied to have his bust, our 


great sculptor abated the usual price, and, cour- 
teously kind to the feelings of the man, said that 
he considered Tomkins as an artist! It was 
the proudest day of the life of our writing- 
master. 

But an eminent artist and wit now living, 
once looking on this fine bust of Tomkins, de- 
clared that “this man had died for want of a 
dinner.” A fate, however, not so lamentable as 
it appeared. 

Our penman had long felt that he stood 
degraded in the scale of genius by not being 
received at the Academy, at least among the 
class of engravers. The next approach to 
academic honour he conceived would be that 
of appearing as a guest-at their annual dinner. 
These invitations are as limited as they are 
select, and all the Academy persisted in con- 
sidering Tomkins as a writing-master. Many 
a year passed, every intrigue was practised, every 
remonstrance was urged, every stratagem of 
courtesy was tried; but, never ceasing to deplore 
the failure of his hopes, it preyed on his 
spirits, and the luckless caligrapher went down 
to his grave—without dining at the Academy ! 

This authentic anecdote has been considered 
as “satire improperly directed” by some friends 
of Mr. Tomkins, but the criticism is much too 
grave. The foible of Mr. Tomkins, as a writing- 
master, presents a striking illustration of the 
class of men here delineated. 

There is a strange phrase connected with the 
art of the caligrapher, which, I think, may be 
found in most, if not in all modern languages, 
to write like an angel! Ladies have been 
frequently compared with angels: they are as 
beautiful as angels, and sing and dance like 
angels, but however intelligible these are, we do 
not so easily connect penmanship with the other 
celestia! accomplishments. This fanciful phrase, 
however, has a very human origin. Among 
those learned Greeks who emigrated to Italy, 
and afterwards into France, in the reign of 
Francis [., was one Angelo Vergecio, whose 
beautiful caligraphy excited the admiration of 
the learned. The French monarch had a Greek 
fount cast, modelled by his writing. The 
learned Henry Stephens, who, like our Porson 
for correctness and delicacy, was one of the most 
elegant writers of Greek, had learnt the practice 
from our Angelo. His name became synony- 
mous for beautiful writing, and gave birth to 
the familiar phrase, to write like an angel. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Laptgs in search of a really good sacred solo 
cannot do better than obtain “ Leave it all with 
Jesus,” now being published by Mr. C. B. Tree, 
of 132, Petherton Road, Highbury New 
Park, N. 

The words, which are from the pen of 


Mr. J. N. Selman, are of a very expressive 
character, and the music, which has been com- 
posed by Mr. T. T. Smith, is decidedly effective 
throughout. The song is written in Key F, 
and is admirably suited for Soprano and Mezzo- 
Soprano voices. 
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ADAPTATIONS BETWEEN THE ] ERRESTRIAL AND PELESTIAL 


FoCoNoMIEs. 


STRIKING example of this 
class may be seen in the 
provision which has been 
made for watering the 
earth, and the method in 
which the most powerful 
forces are brought into ac- 
tion for this end. Water 
is essential to the support of life and the growth 
of vegetation; but water in a state of purity, 
and not stagnant, but flowing. The same 
element which, in this state, makes “ soft the 
ridges of the earth,” and nourishes the roots, 
and ascends into the stems and branches of 
plants and trees, would produce universal 
desolation and decay, were its constitntion 
materially changed by the intermixture of 
other substances, or were it simply to remain 
stagnant in the same soil. It must, therefore, be 
administered pure,—and must be carried off. 
And what is the provision which has been 
made for watering all the islands and con- 
tinents of the world? The sun by its heat, 
acting on the lakes and rivers, and even on 
the marshy soil, but, above all, on the vast 
surface of the sea, converts, every day, a 
portion of their waters into the form of an 
impalpable and often invisible vapour. That 
vapour rises gradually into the air, containing 
nothing but what is essential to the end in 
view, and leaving behind all the impurities,— 
the salts, the feculence, by which its wholesome- 
ness had been impaired. The water has been 
subjected to a process of distillation; it ascends 
to the region of the clouds, and is suspended in 
mid-heaven for days and weeks together; there, 
by the action of a colder atmosphere, it is con- 
densed—and the influence of other agents, such 
as the electric fluid, is brought to bear upon it, 
till, in due season, it is precipitated from those 
vast reservoirs, not in a drenching and destruc- 
tive deluge, but in small single drops,—and falls 
on the earth so gently that the lowly violet can 
receive it into its bosom unhurt. In winter, 
when the stems of plants must be hardened and 
the soil pulverised by frost, it comes down in 
flakes of snow; which, falling softly on the earth 
cover it as with a fleecy mantle, and preserve the 
seeds and roots, which might otherwise have 
been destroyed. But let the rain or snow which 
falls in a single year remain stagnant in the 
soil, and, instead of being the nutriment, it will 
become the poison, of vegetation; and, therefore, 
it is carried off again,—partly by the same 
action of the sun, converting it once more into 
vapour, and partly by the water courses which 





run from all lands into the sea; and thus from 
year to year continually the same vast process is 
going on, whereby immense volumes of water 
are heaved up into the sky, so as to diffuse an 
equal supply of moisture over the largest con- 
tinents, and to refresh alike the richest landscape 
and the loneliest wilderness ! 

The beauty of this arrangement must be dis- 
cerned intuitively by every one who under- 
stands it; and with the same intuitive certainty 
will every thoughtful mind perceive its utility. 
The practical benefits which flow from it, how- 
ever unheeded by the careless observer, will be 
duly appreciated by every agriculturist, if he 
will only consider how he would be situated were 
this magnificent process superseded or suspended. 
Without a regulated supply of moisture, agri- 
culture is impossible. But let him even suppose 
that the mere element of water were supplied to 
him in the lakes, and rivers, and oceans, by 
which he is surrounded—while no provision has 
been made for converting it into vapour,—and 
none for elevating it to the region of the clouds 
—and none for condensing it there—and none 
for scattering it in rain or dew-drops over his 
fields,—in a word, let him conceive that the 
sun’s action on the waters of the earth were 
suspended : could he hope, by any amount of 
manual labour or mechanical force, to supply 
the want of those cloudy reservoirs, and those 
natural showers, by which the whole earth is 
nourished and refreshed, unless that want were 
compensated by some other provision equally 
natural and constant? No doubt, some other 
provision might be made, or some compensation 
found for the want of rain—as in the case of 
Egypt, where the land, deprived of its natural 
showers, was watered by the rising of the Nile 
(Deut. xi. 10); but, assuredly, if this be an 
exceptional case, it is swch an exception as 
serves only to confirm the rule. And the wisdom 
as well as the utility, of the common arrange- 
ment, will be still more clearly discerned, if we 
consider that, while agencies of tremendous 
power are at work, yet these agencies are so 
nicely adjusted to one another, and so wisel 
proportioned, both to the materials on whic 
they act and to the ends for which they are 
employed, that, speaking generally, the earth 
suffers neither through redundancy nor defect, 
but receives year after year a supply, which 
varies within certain limits, but keeps ever to a 
mean average proportioned to its wants, and 
sufficient for the support and perpetuation of all 
its living tribes. And this is the more wonderful 


because, were either the sun more or less 
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a powerful—or were water more or less easily 
¥ convertible into vapour, or were the magnitude 
4 of the sea, as compared with that of the dry 


land, materially different from what it now is, 
the earth must necessarily suffer either from 
drought or from deluge. But, powerful as is the 
action of these forces, and vast as is the scale 
on which the process is conducted, we observe 
a certain uniformity, which, on the whole, is 
demonstrably conducive to the end: in view, and 
which bespeaks the wisdom of One who could 
-adjust the balance of such forces, and the power 
of One who could bend them all to the accom- 
plishment of His will. 

To this beautiful example the sacred writers 
frequently refer. Nothing can be more exqui- 
site than the words of the Psalmist: “Thou 
coveredst the earth with the deep as with a 
garment; the waters stood above the mountains. 
At Thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of Thy 
thunder they hasted away. They go up by the 
mountains, they go down by the valleys, unto 
the place which Thou hast founded for them. 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over, that they turn not again to cover the 
earth. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
which run among the hills. They give drink to 
) * every beast of the field; the wild asses quench 


their thirst. 


By them shall the fowls of the 
heaven have their habitation, which sing among 


the branches. He watereth the hills from His 
chambers; the earth is satisfied with the fruit 
of Thy works. He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man, that 
He may bring forth food out of the earth. . . O 
Lord! how manifold are Thy works! in wisdom 
hast Thou made them all.” (Ps. civ. 6—24.) 
“Thou visitest the earth and waterest it; Thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which 
is full of water; Thou preparest them corn, 
when Thou hast so provided for it. Thou 
waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; Thou 
settlest the furrows thereof; Thou makest it soft 
with showers; Thou blessest the springing 
thereof. Thou crownest the year with Thy good- 
ness, and Thy paths drop fatness. They drop 
upon the pastures of the wilderness, and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. The pastures 
are clothed with flocks, the valleys also are 
covered over with corn, they shout for joy, they 
also sing.” (Ps. Ixv. 9—13.) “ Let us now fear 
the Lord our God, that giveth rain, both the 
former and the latter, in his season; He reserveth 
unto us the appointed weeks of harvest.” 
(Jer.v .24.)\—Buchanan’s “Faith in God and 
Modern Atheism Compared.” 





Misstons IN TIERRA DEL FuEGO.—On a recent 
occasion, the Antarctic Expedition, commanded by 
Lieutenant Bove, of the Italian Navy, was wrecked 
in Sloggett Bay, off the coast of Tierra del Fuego. 
The officers and crew were not drowned, neither 
were they robbed and cruelly massacred by the 
natives, as the crew of the Rosenrath were on the 
west coast a few monthsago. They were happily 
rescued by the gallant efforts of Captain Willis, and 
the crew of the Allen Gardiner and mission yawl, 
and by the Rev. Thomas Bridges and his Christian 
natives. They were most hospitably received at 
our mission station, and departed astonished and 
delighted to find such a Christian city of refuge for 
the wrecked mariner, and a body of tender-hearted 
Christian natives who had abandoned their savage 
habits and learnt to seek and to save the lost on 
that storm-beaten and dangerous coast. Lieutenant 
Bove, in his recently- published narrative, thus 
speaks : “ The presence of English missionaries in 
'lierra del Fuego has undoubtedly modified the 
character of a great part of the inhabitants of the 
Beagle Channel. So rapid is the improvement, so 
great are the sacrifices which the good missionaries 
impose on themselves, that I believe we shall in a 
few years be able to say of all the Fuegians what is 
now said of Pallalia. He was one of the most 
quarrelsome, the most dishonest, the most super- 
stitious of the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, and 
now he lives under the shadow of the Cross—a 











RINGS. 


model of virtue anda pattern of industry.” His 
Majesty the King of Italy and his Government, 
anxious to express their grateful sense of the noble 
services performed by our mission party in the 
rescue and kind treatment of the shipwrecked 
expedition, have decided to present to the South 
American Missionary Society a gold medal and an 
official letter of special thanks. The medal will 
contain a likeness of the king, and a record of the 
occasion. Such an honourable distinction has been 
rarely conferred, under all the circumstances, on an 
English religious society, unless it was when the 
late Professor Darwin acknowledged he was in 
error as to the incapacity of the Fuegians to 
receive Christianity or civilisation, and became a 
subscriber to the society. I will only add that the 
action of Italy is a most grateful tribute to the 
Christian heroes who have, through God’s strength 
and untold self-sacrifice, brought about such prac- 
tical and blessed results. 

Curist’s Yorsr.—‘My yoke is easy, and My 
burden is light,” said the blessed Redeemer. A 
light burden indeed, which carries him that bears 
it. In taking up the cross, instead of being im- 
peded in our journey, we are at once sustained, and 
borne onward and upward ; and so, says the vener 
able Bernard, “I have looked through all nature 
for a semblance of this, and I seem to find a shadow 
of it in the wings of a bird, which are borne by the 
bird, but yet support her flight toward heaven.” 
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Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 


i cover postage), to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and Goodall’s Custard Powder. 


Co., Leeds; you will at once have forwarded 

to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at half the 

handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, 








price. 
Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. Give 


it a trial. 
hi Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each, by Grasers, Chemists, &c. 
00 ms S; GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 





MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY Coodall’s Rye Powder 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Tho only Susbositate Su Manceteiibeetad. 


One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 


SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, 6d. AND 1s. TINS. 




















Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good PREPARED BY 
WiekoeKoekoeKorKoeKoekoeke ckaekoekoeToeKseKockorkoeko Lt 
SOFT QEETHAMS SKIN |: 
De een ao cee aD eben cen nea sa 
REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., more effectually than + 
any other preparation. It is the most perfect Emollient 
Bottles, 1s., 1s 9d., 2s 6d ,of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers — Messrs. M. WHEN BUYING WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Save Half the Oost 


Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
gt 
LYCERINE CUCUMBER 
OON renders the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE 
Milk for the skin ever produced. and being perfectly Harm- 
BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham by Housnoox & Co.'s. Sold by all Grocers, Oflmen; &e. 


avoid delay. LEEDS. 
i 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, . 
less, is INVALUABLE for the TOILET and NURSERY. 
TO SAVE FOR LADIES DRESS MATERIALS WRITE TO THE 











xf All Intermediate 
Profits given to 










Who will send a collection of Patterns Post Free to 
any address of the most wonderful assortment of 


the Purchaser ! 
HOME-MANUFACTURED DRESS FABRICS ever MANUFACTURING 
offered to the Public. All the leading Dress Journals 


unanimously praise the B. M, Co.’s productions, and their system of 


dealing with the Public direct. 
For the PRESENT SEASON the Collection embraces a most 
J 


marvellous combination of Beautiful Designs and Colourings in a 
variety of Sorr Woo. and other Materials. The ZepHyr CLorns, 


Printer SatTeens, and other Piatn and Fancy Co1ToN MATERIALS, 

surpass all previous productions. The CENTURY TWEEDS, SERGES, BRADFORD 

and CLOTHE, for LADIES’, BOYS’, and GENTLEMEN’S wear are the j 

BEST and CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, ANY LENGTH CUT AT 

MILL PRICES. All Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid, YORKSHIRE 
Norr Appress. Mention “Golden Hours’’ when writing. J 
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